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OR,  THE 

EXPERIENCES  OF  AENOLD  OSBOENE,  M.D. 

CHAPTER  I. 
A    CONSULTATION. 

The  day  of  consultation  had  come.  On 
his  road  to  Mrs.  Aubrey's,  Arnold  was  de- 
layed a  few  minutes  by  a  message,  so  that 
Dr.  Badgerby  arrived  first,  and  awaited 
his  brethren  in  solitude. 

Dr.  Darling  next  appeared.  From  be- 
hind the  blind,  Dr.  Badgerby  looked  with 
interest  on  this  dignitary  as  he  descended 
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from  the  carriage  which  had  been  sent  to 
meet  him  at  the  station.  He  perceived  a 
good-looking,  middle-aged  man,  rather 
stout,  but  active  looking,  carefully  dressed, 
and,  as  he  soon  discovered,  very  bland  of 
voice  and  gesture. 

Dr.  Darling  hurried  into  the  house  as  if 
the  patient  were  waiting  his  arrival  to  die — 
or  live.  He  entered  the  room  where  Dr. 
Badgerby  was,  in  a  sort  of  mild  bustle,  all 
soft  alacrity  and  affable  attention — bowing 
—  introducing  himself — apologizing  for 
being  so  late,  though  he  Avas  perfectly 
punctual  (thanks  to  the  railway  arrange- 
ments, which  had  left  him  no  choice).  He 
always  made  these  apologies;  it  was  matter 
of  course  that  every  one  must  be  waiting 
for  him,  impatiently  anticipating  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival.  He  was  a  little  in- 
clined to  be  huffed  that  Dr.  Osborne  was  not 
already   there,  though,  in  fact,  the  clock 
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was  only  just  striking  the  appointed  hour 
as  Arnold  entered. 

The  usual  preliminaries  were  gone  through 
and  the  case  stated.  Dr.  Darling  listened, 
or  appeared  to  do  so,  standing  majestically 
on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
nodding  his  well-arranged  head,  softly  rub- 
bing his  large  white  hands,  saying,  at  in- 
tervals, "  exactly,"  "  pre-cisely,"  ''  just 
so,"  with  the  most  encouraging  affability. 

And  being  informed  that  Mrs.  Aubrey's 
symptoms  threatened  the  heart,  he  very 
happily  elucidated  the  case  by  the  apposite 
introduction  of  the  Marchioness  of  Tudor, 
who  had  lumbago ;  and  the  Duchess  of 
Plantagenet — '* charming  woman  the  Duch- 
ess"— who  had  tic  in  her  brow. 

With  this  flood  of  light  thrown  on  the 
case,  "  And  now,  gentlemen,  we  will  visit 
the  patient,  if  you  please."     The  bell  was 
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rung.  Mrs.  Aubrey's  maid  appeared,  look- 
ing rather  oppressed  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  to  conduct  the  party  to  her 
mistress. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  recognised  well-known 
sounds  outside  her  room  door — the  sub- 
dued movement — the  little  polite  shuffle, 
which  said  as  plainly  as  words,  '*  You  first, 
I  beg" — "No,  indeed,  I  follow  you,"  and 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall  in  utter  weari- 
ness of  the  coming  scene.  She  could  have 
told  it  off,  from  experience,  before  any  one 
of  the  party  entered. 

They  came  in.  Dr.  Darling,  well  up  in 
professional  etiquette,  of  course  last.  Last 
to  enter  the  room,  first  to  leave  it,  being 
the  correct  thing  for  the  consulting  physi- 
cian ;  a  rule  apparently  prescribed  to  pre- 
vent any  escape  from  the  influence  of  the 
doctor  in  charge — any  chance  of  unlawful 
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communication,  by  word  or  look,  between 
the  new-comer  and  the  prisoner — patient, 
we  meant. 

In  solemn  state  they  approached  Mrs. 
Aubrey's  bedside.  Arnold  first ;  Badgerby, 
who  had  attended  her  before,  at  his  heels ; 
Dr.  Darling,  on  softest  tiptoe,  actively  fol- 
lowing, as  fast  as  his  stoutness  permitted, 
in  order  to  be  duly  named  and  introduced 
by  the  patient's  "  own  medical  attendant." 

The  procession  struck  the  sceptical  in- 
valid as  so  ludicrous  in  its  dainty  solemnity, 
that  she  could  hardly  repress  an  inclination 
to  laugh.  She  quickly  recovered  herself, 
but  the  acute  consulting  physician  had 
caught  the  look,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  was 
booked  for  hysteria  forthwith.  What  else 
could  account  for  her  laughing  at  such  a 
moment  ?  What  was  there  to  lauo-h  at  in 
a  dignified  ceremonial  of  this  kind ;  in  the 
entry  of  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  of 
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the  day?  Dr.  Darling,  half  unconsciously 
to  himself,  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  on 
her  case  before  she  had  uttered  a  syllable, 
althouo'h  the  re^fular  demonstration  of  care- 
ful  questioning  was  duly  entered  on. 

Dr.  Darling  went  through  the  accustomed 
routine  Avith  the  greatest  propriety.  He 
was  conscious  of  it.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  to  himself  what  a  lesson  he,  fresh 
from  the  saloons  of  the  aristocracy,  was 
giving  these  rural  practitioners.  He  was 
so  considerate  and  condescendingly  de- 
ferential towards  them  if  they  spoke ;  so 
sympathetic  in  addressing  the  patient;  so 
attentive  in  noticing  and  replying  to  her 
slightest  word.     He  was  really  a  study. 

We  need  hardly  say  Dr.  Darling  was  an 
adept  in  the  imposing  science  of  medical 
interrogation.  It  is  wonderful  the  amount 
of  professional  sagacity  a  doctor  can  thus 
display,  without  possessing  a  fraction  of  it. 
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He  has  merely  to  make  a  judicious  parade 
of  anxious  questioning ;  what  matter  if  it 
be  aimless  and  unconnected  ?  Few  will 
find  it  out,  and  fewer  still  Avill  dare  to  say 
they  have.  To  the  majority  of  patients, 
the  very  difficulty  of  supplying  any  rational 
connexion  between  the  questions,  will  only 
make. the  examinations  the  more  satisfac- 
torily important,  mysterious,  and  imposing. 
So  Dr.  Darling  sat  in  state,  and  ques- 
tioned minutely,  nodding  his  head  compre- 
hendingly  at  each  reply.  Then  he  became 
meditative,  hemmed,  considered,  rubbed 
his  broad  chin  softly,  gazed  contemplatively 
in  the  patient's  face,  felt  her  pulse  daintily, 
repeating  the  act  at  intervals,  as  if  thus 
gathering  important  data ;  found  something- 
wrong  evidently,  pulled  out  his  watch  with 
his  disengaged  hand,  and  stared  resolutely 
at  the  dial,  with  the  air  of  a  man  not  to  be 
defeated  by  a  difficult  problem.    Presently 
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he  nodded  sagaciously  to  intimate  that  he 
had  solved  it.  The  pulse  was  resigned,  the 
watch  re-consigned;  and  he  turned  to  his 
attendant  brethren. 

"  You  have  been  giving — ahem  ! — yes — 
exactly.  And — hem — yes — very  good — 
very  good." 

"Well,  my  dear  madam,"  he  resumed 
with  a  bland  smile,  "now  we  will  just  go 
into  the  next  room,  and  have  a  little  talk 
about  your  case — a  little  quiet  talk."  He 
bowed  himself  out  of  the  room,  the  others 
following  him,  and  they  returned  to  the 
apartment  in  which  they  had  first  as- 
sembled. 

And  now  for  the  consultation,  thought 
Arnold,  as  Dr.  Darling  carefully  closed  the 
door,  and  with  an  air  of  preparation  drew 
in  a  chair  and  seated  himself  in  a  business- 
like, deliberate  manner.  The  others  placed 
themselves  near  him.     Dr.  Darling  looked 
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very  serious ;  he  hemmed  loudly.  ''  Some 
important  point  in  the  case  is  coming," 
thought  ''  the  freshman"  (as  at  college  he 
would  have  been  called). 

Dr.  Darling  hemmed  again,  and  leaning 
forward  to  Badgerby,  said  mysteriously, 

"  The  Whigs— are— out." 

"  By  Jove !  you  don't  say  so  ?"  cried 
Badgerby,  eagerly. 

"  Fact." 

''  It  was  not  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing." 

'^  It  will  be  this  evening ;  I  have  the 
best  authority." 

"  Doubtless — doubtless.  AVell,  after  all, 
I  can't  say  I  am  surprised,"  said  Dr.  Bad- 
gerby, recovering  his  professional  imper- 
turbability, which  had  been  rather  shaken 
by  the  interest  of  the  communication. 

"Not  surprised,  sir?"  retorted  Darling, 
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'*  then  give  me  leave  to  say,  sir,  you  stand 
alone.  All  London  is  surprised — aghast 
— the  country  is  ruined — gone,  sir,  gone  !" 

"  Sir,  allow  me  to  say,  the  country  was 
ruined  the  day  that  party  came  in.  Mis- 
chief enough  they've  done.  A  happy  rid- 
dance— better  late  than  never." 

"  Happy  ?  Deplorable  !  Excuse  me, 
sir,  the  House  has  lost  itself;  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  the  Commons  hasn't  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  Where'll  they  find  a  Cabinet? 
A  strange  measure,  indeed — suicidal — quite 
suicidal." 

Dr.  Darling,  who  said  so,  had  had  a 
staunch  friend  and  supporter  in  the  wife  of 
the  now  ex-premier.  Dr.  Badgerby,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  newly-fledged  Conserva- 
tive. For  Fair  Oaks  was  in  an  agricultural 
district,  and  held  to  Church,  State,  and 
landed  proprietors  accordingly.     Dr.  Bad- 
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gerby's  conversion  dated  only  from  his  mi- 
gration thither,  and  he  was  proportionally 
bitter  against  the  side  he  had  deserted. 

The  two  got  so  hot  and  eager  in  the  dis- 
cussion, that  they  quite  forgot  the  patient. 
Arnold,  in  silence,  waited  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  her  case  anew.  He  had  to 
wait  till  the  whole  Whig  cabinet  was  dis- 
sected, attacked,  defended,  and  finally  dis- 
posed of.  Then  the  two  combatants,  like 
men  of  the  world  as  they  were,  recollected 
that  there  was  nothing  in  politics  or  any- 
thing else,  worth  heating  themselves  about, 
so  had  coo'ed  down,  joked,  'a  ghed,  and 
become  capital  friends  over  the  ruin  of 
their  country. 

Dr.  Darlino-'s  delightful  blandness  all 
revived.  As  for  Dr.  Badgerby,  he  was  a 
clever,  rough,  coarse  man;  one  of  those, 
who,  as  people  say,  "could  be  agreeable 
when  he  chose ;"  id  est,  he  could  make  him- 
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self  endurable  when  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while.  And  you  may  be  sure  he 
thought  it  worth  his  while  with  the  great 
Dr.  Darling.  The  two  found  a  vast  deal 
to  say  on  American  politics,  Belgian  funds, 
bank  failures — in  short,  everything  but  the 
patient.  Arnold  was,  and  looked  so  young, 
that,  in  a  polite  easy  way,  they  almost 
ignored  his  presence.'  He  was  however 
about  to  recur  to  the  case,  when  Dr.  Bad- 
gerby,  who  had  caught  the  traveller's  eye 
roving  restlessly  to  the  table  where,  in 
view  of  Dr.  Darling's  brief  stay,  luncheon 
was  already  laid,  proposed  to  adjourn  to 
it.  Darling  gladly  acceded.  The  servants 
of  course  did  not  come  in,  as  the  doctors 
were  "  in  consultation."  While  helping  the 
hungry  oracle  to  cold  turkey  and  ham, 
Arnold  once  more  attempted  to  discuss  the 
case. 

"  What   a  bore  that  young  man   is ! " 
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thought  the  consulting  physician,  who  was 
very  hungry ;  had  not  much  time  to  spare, 
and  had  really  no  light  to  communicate  on 
the  subject. 

He  answered  between  mouthfuls,  "  Ah — 
yes — indeed — just  so.  As  you  say,  Dr. 
Oswald — Onslow,  I  mean — tedious  case — 
symptoms  troublesome.  Capital  ham  this, 
home-cured  1  should  not  wonder ;  ah !  the 
country!  the  country!  —  nothing  like  a 
rural  life  after  all!"  pursued  Darling, 
waxing  quite  sentimental  over  the  ham. 

"  But  you  think,  on  the  whole,  Mrs. 
Aubrey ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  Yes — no.  Well 
only  half  a  glass  more,  Dr.  Badgerby — good 
sherry  is  it  not  ?  One  doesn't  expect  such 
wine  in  a  lady's  household.  Happen  to 
know  where  it  could  be  got  ?     No  ?  " 

"  Then  you  are  of  opinion.  Dr.  Darling, 
that  the  case " 
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"  Yes,  just  so, Dr.  Oscar — Oswald  I  mean. 
And  I  believe  you'll  find  that  I'm  right. 
Really,  Dr.  Badgerby,  this  ham  is  equal  to 
— no,  no  more.  There  is  only  one  house 
in  London  where  the  genuine  Bayonne 
hams " 

He  caught  Arnold's  eye  fixed  on  him. 
Something  in  its  expression  made  him  stop. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "  the  patient — 
exactly — your   interesting   patient — Mrs. 

?    ahem— yes  — Aubrey — precisely. 

Must  have  been  pretty  once — poor  thing — 
not  pretty  now.  No,  indeed,  Dr.  Badgerby, 
you  must  not  tempt  me;  I've  spoilt  my 
dinner  already." 

He  sighed,  for  he  felt  he  really  had. 
Arnold  recommenced — 

"  And  the  treatment  you  would  recom- 
mend  ?" 

"  Ah  !  treatment — there  it  is — there's 
the  difficulty.     Now  there's  the  Countess 
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of  Delmar.  I  was  asked  what  treatment  I 
should  recommend  for  her — and  I  said — 
that  is,  she  said — in  her  lively  way — you 
know  her  way  ?  No !  you  surprise  me. 
I  thought  every  one  knew^  Lady  Delmar — 
fascinating  creature ! " 

Arnold  listened  in  uncomfortable  silence. 
This  then  was  the  great  consulting  phy- 
sician of  whom  he  had  heard  for  years — 
this  was  the  man  whose  verdict  on  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  her  poor  girls  were  breathlessly, 
tearfully,  waiting  to  hear.  This  was  the 
consultation  from  which  so  much  was 
expected ! 

Arnold  Osborne  was  still  sufficiently 
under  the  professional  spell  to  be  willing  to 
extract  any  rational  meaning  from  Dr. 
Darlinfi:'s  ambi^'uities — willino^  to  believe 
he  would  yet  give  some  satisfaction — some 
advice — some  help,  before  he  left. 

But    time   was    flying   fast    while    the 
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amenities  of  the  table  were  being  inter- 
changed between  Badgerby  and  Darling  to 
their  mutual  delectation.  He  must  make 
another  effort,  for  nothing  had  been  said 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  patient,  or  of  the 
treatment  to  be  pursued. 

As  he  began,  Dr.  Darling  put  down  his 
uneraptied  wine-glass  Avith  great  suavity — 

"  You  spoke,  Dr.  Orford?" 

"  I  merely  Avished  to  say,"  pursued  Dr. 
Osborne,  who  had  a  point  of  some  im- 
portance he  was  about  to  submit  to  the 
great  doctor — "  that  your  time  being  un- 
fortunately so  limited " 

"  Thank  you — yes — very  true,  we  ought 
now  to  return  to  the  patient — exactly." 
He  rose,  and  drank  off  his  wine,  standing. 
— "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  time  is  short, 
and  it  would,  as  you  observe,  be  as  well 
now  to  communicate  to  the  patient  the 
result  of  our  consultation." 

Arnold  hesitated  : — which  was  the  con- 
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sultation  ? — but  Dr.  Darling  was  already  at 
the  door,  Dr.  Badgerby  with  him  :  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  them. 

They  returned  to  Mrs.  Aubrey's  room. 

Dr.  Darling  had  quite  recovered  his 
professional  air,  and  looked  grave,  but 
encouraging,  as  he  seated  himself  by  the 
bedside. 

"  Well,  my  dear  madam,"  he  said  in  a 
pleasant,  cheerful,  friendly  voice,  judiciously 
modulated  to  a  sick-room  pitch;  "well, 
my  dear  madam,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
we  find  no  cause  for  uneasiness  in  your 
case — none  whatsoever." 

He  was  anxious  to  re-assure  Mrs.  Aubrey 
(to  whose  anxiety  about  herself  he  attri- 
buted his  summons),  for  he  did  not  wish 
her  to  have  "  hysterical  fancies  "  about  her- 
self, and  send  for  him  again.  It  was  very 
inconvenient,  and  the  fee,  though  large,  no 
object.      The    distance   put    him    out,    it 
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fatigued  him,  it  broke  up  his  day  in  town — 
worst  of  all — it  put  off  his  dinner.  De- 
cidedly he  would  come  to  Fair  Oaks  no 
more. 

He  repeated,  ''  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  we  find  no  cause  for  apprehension  in 
your  symptoms.  We  are  quite  of  one 
opinion  on  your  case.  We  are  unanimous 
in  thinking  it  nervous — merely  nervous — a 
little  complicated  perhaps  by  some  slight 
functional  derangement  —  which  —  excuse 
me,  my  dear  ma'am,  you  exaggerate  to 
yourself — naturally — quite  naturally — you 
can't  help  it — we  can  make  every  allowance. 
But  we  have  quite  satisfied  ourselves  there 
is  nothing  organically  wrong — nothing 
organic." 

With  a  polite  bow  in  the  direction  of  his 
colleagues  he  went  on — 

"  You  are  in  excellent  hands — the  best 
of  hands,  1  am  sure — and  with  care  you 
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will  do  very  well.  We  think  jou  hardly 
take  sufficient  nourishment ;  we  should  re- 
commend you  a  more  generous  diet — claret 
for  instance,  good  claret ;  and  we  strongly 
advise  more  exercise — gentle  exercise,  and 
a  little  cheerful  society — and  you  will  soon 
get  quite  well." 

Mrs.  Aubrey  did  not  think  so,  and  did 
not  care  to  argue  the  point. 

Dr.  Darling  understood  her  silence. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  ma'am,"  he  said,  in 
a  mildly  reproving  tone,  "  we  must  not  give 
way  to  depression ;  we  really  must  not. 
We  must  exert  ourselves ;  if  we  shut  our- 
selves up  in  a  dark  room,  and  give  way  to 
nervous  fancies  and  depressing  thoughts,  we 
shall  never  get  well.  Now  this  beautiful 
day  we  ought  to  be  walking  in  our  garden, 
and  seeing  our  friends,  and  taking  our  two 
or  three  glasses  of  claret  like  other  people. 
Nay — nay — my  dear  ma'am,  don't  give  way. 
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Ah  !  there  it  is  ! — you  must  really  command 
yourself" — (as  poor  Mrs.  Aubrey  weak  and 
ill,  and  vexed  at  being  treated  like  a  peevish, 
fractious  child — she  who  had  borne  so  much 
— had  tears  in  her  eyes).  "  There  it  is ! — 
depression  of  the  nervous  system,  aggravated 
by  long  seclusion.  You  must  keep  up  your 
spirits,  ma'am — you  really  must.  Keep 
your  mind  free  from  all  anxiety,  all  de- 
pressing thoughts,  and  then  we  shall  do 
very  well."  He  was  anxious  to  be  off. 
"  And  now,  my  dear  ma'am,  we  will  leave 
you  to  rest.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  yet 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  as  well  and 
strong  as  you  ever  were  in  your  life — if  you 
only  keep  up  your  spirits — good  morning 
— go-od  morning."  And  having  skilfully 
bowed  and  talked  himself  to  the  door.  Dr. 
Darling  turned  round  for  a  parting  saluta- 
tion, and  followed  by  the  other  doctors, 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  Aubrey 
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with  a  fresh  sense  of  discouragement  and 
depression  from  all  that  had  passed. 

As  they  went  down  stairs  Dr.  Badgerby 
contrived  to  catch  Arnold's  eye,  and  gave 
him  a  facetious  look,  and  a  whispered, 

*'  Heavy  morninsf's  work  for  Darlino^ — 
eh?" 

Arnold  made  no  reply.  Doubts  and  per- 
plexities were  rising  in  his  mind.  He  felt 
dissatisfied  with  his  profession  and  with  his 
colleagues — with  himself,  too,  for  being 
associated  with  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  passage  a  door 
stood  open.  Arnold  knew  that  there  the 
girls  were  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from 
him  Dr.  Darling's  report  of  their  mother. 
Kate's  pretty  face  appeared  for  a  moment 
at  the  door.  Arnold  tried  to  smile  the  en- 
couragement he  did  not  feel,  and  she  dis- 
appeared. 

Dr.  Darlino'  went  into  the  sittino^-room 
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for  his  cane.  Arnold  could  not  see  him 
leave  the  house  in  this  way. 

"  One  moment,  Dr.  Darling,"  he  said, 
"  excuse  me,  but  there  is  one  point  in  this 
case  on  which  I  particularly  wished  your 
opinion — on  which  your  advice  would  be 
very  valuable"  (Dr.  Darling  bowed  serenely); 
"  and  as  your  time,"  pursued  Arnold,  **  is 
so  very  limited,  for  in  fact  it  now  wants 
but  thirty-five  minutes  to  the  starting  of 
the  train,  I " 

"  Thirty-five  minutes  ! "  cried  Dr.  Darling, 
starting  forward,  and  ringing  the  bell  vehe- 
mently, "  only  thirty-five  minutes  ?  Bless 
my  soul,  why  didn't  you  say  so  sooner? 
Thirty-five  minutes  !  Why  it  took  me  quite 
that  to  come !  and  the  carriage  not  come 
round,  and  nothing  ready.  The  carriage — 
the  carriage  this  minute" — as  a  servant 
answered  the  bell. 
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"  It  waits,  sir,"  said  the  man,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Oh,  that  is  well !  I  must  be  off  this 
minute,  gentlemen.  I  have  to  be  at  Tudor 
House  at  six.  Where's  my  hat  ?  oh,  I  have 
it,  thank  you.  I  must  be  off  this  moment 
— good  morning." 

"  But  the  patient  ? "  put  in  Arnold, 
anxiously. 

"  Oh,  con-found  the  patient ! "  ejacu- 
lated Dr.  Darling,  impetuously;  irritated, 
by  selfish  fear  of  losing  a  good  case  in  town, 
out  of  all  his  w^ell-practised  blandness. 
Then  quickly  recovering  himself  and  check- 
ing his  impatience  by  a  strong  effort,  he 
constrained  himself  to  add  more  collect- 
edly— 

"  My  dear  sir,  we  have  really  no  time  for 
further  conversation.  The  consultation  is 
over.  The  case  gives  no  ground  for  anxiety. 
I  perfectly  approve  of  your  treatment  of  it 
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in  every  respect — perfectly  approve — and 
as  Dr.  Badgerby  agreed  with  us  in  consul- 
tation— that  is — ahem  !  I  believe  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  Dr.  Badgerby ?  " 

He  paused,  rather  vexed  with  himself; 
go  he  must  and  would,  but  he  should  have 
managed  things  better.  In  fact  he  had 
disregarded  Arnold,  owing  to  his  youthful 
appearance;  he  had  not  anticipated  any 
difficulty  from  him,  and  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  show  more  insouciance  than  was 
judicious. 

Dr.  Badgerby  came  to  his  assistance. 
"  Yes,  indeed,  I  join  with  you  in  quite  ap- 
proving of  the  present  treatment,  and  pray 
forgive  me  for  hurrying  you.  Dr.  Darling, 
but  if  it  is  essential  to  reach  London — 
Tudor  House — by  six,  you  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  It  is  an  express  train, 
and  stops  at  IN^ewtown  only  by  signal.  You 
should  be  at  the  station  in  good  time.    Ex- 
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cuse  my  interference"  —  Darling  blessed 
him  in  his  heart — "  you  know  the  interests 
of  our  patients  must  be  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration." 

''  Precisely  so,"  said  Darling,  hurrying 
away.  "  Exactly ;  consequences  of  delay 
to  Lady  Tudor  very  serious — good  morning 
— go-od  morning,"  and  he  was  off.  Dr. 
Badgerby  followed  with  marked  speed, 
while  Dr.  Osborne  was  seized  on  by  the 
anxious  girls. 

"Well, Arnold?  Well?  What  does  Dr. 
Darling  say?" 

"  Dear  Valerie,  dear  Kate,  there  is  no 
bad  news.  Dr.  Darling  does  not  think  your 
mother  very  ill;  he  does  not  consider  the 
case  serious." 

They  would  have  asked  more,  but  he 
checked  them.  He  could  not  bear  their 
anxious  pleading  faces,  the  importance  they 
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attached  to  this  consultation — this  mockery 
of  help. 

"  ]^ot  now ;  I  must  go,  now.  Dear 
children,  let  me  go.  I  will  come  up  to- 
morrow." 

"Early?" 

*'  Very  early — I  promise." 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  passed  out 
through  the-  garden  way,  down  the  hot 
hawthorn  lane,  now  flowerless.  Disap- 
pointed and  dissatisfied  he  wished  to  be 
alone.  His  profession  and  its  supposed 
exigencies  oppressed  him.  The  case  of 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  to  him,  appeared  very  serious. 
He  had  done  his  best — his  all ;  he  thought, 
with  a  sort  of  remorse,  how  poor  that 
"all"  was,  and  yet  she  was  no  better; 
was,  indeed,  getting  worse.  Her  weakness 
was  such  that  he  felt  persuaded  another 
attack  of  pain,  such  as  he  had  seen  her 
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go  through  lately,  would  be  likely  to  carry 
her  off.  And  all  this  trifling  to  have  been 
going  on  meanwhile !  He  determined  to 
go  up,  as  he  had  said  to  the  girls,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  reached 
home  he  shut  himself  up  to  go  over  the 
case  for  the  twentieth  time,  and  see  what 
could  be  tried  for  it. 

His  patient  was  taken  very  ill  that  night. 
They  did  not  send  for  Dr.  Osborne — there 
was  no  time.  Very  early  in  the  morning 
he  went  up  as  he  had  promised. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE    GRANGE    SHUT   UP. 

To  Arnold  Osborne,  Mrs.  Aubrey's  death, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  were 
peculiarly  painful.  It  was  the  first  death 
that  had  occurred  in  his  practice,  and  he 
never  forgot  the  impression  it  made  on  him. 
There  was,  too,  a  haunting  fear  that  he 
might  have  mismanaged  the  case.  He 
went  over  in  his  mind,  again  and  again, 
the  treatment  he  had  employed. 

If  he  had  committed  any  error,  the  con- 
sultation should  have  made  him  acquainted 
with  it.     And  he  thought  with  indignation 
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what  that  consultation  had  been ;  the  mi- 
serable trifling  that  had  gone  on,  while  the 
awful  shadow  of  death  was  darkening  into 
the  very  room. 

**  Surely,"  he  said  to  Paul,  *'  consulta- 
tions ought  to  be anything  but  what 

they  are." 

"  Oh,"  returned  Paul,  '*  Darling  is  not 
a  fair  specimen.  Darling's  a  great  hum- 
bug." 

"A  very  successful  one,  at  any  rate. 
But  I'm  afraid  there's  too  much  humbug 
in  most  consultations ;  and  will  be,  as  long 
as  medical  etiquette,  that  valuable  relic  of 
the  past,  requires  everybody  to  agree  with 
everybody  on  these  occasions.  Poor  Mrs. 
Aubrey  said,  if  I  were  mistaken  in  my 
treatment  of  her  case,  I  should  never  hear 
of  it  in  consultation." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Aubrey  !  Do  not  speak  of 
her,  dear  Arnold.     I  cannot  bear  to  think 
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of  her  life  of  trial  leading  only  to  this 
early  and  sudden  death.  But  for  your  own 
part  there  is  no  ground  for  self-reproach; 
no  treatment  could  have  saved  her  life.  It 
proved  to  have  been  disease  of  the  heart  of 
lonof  standinof." 

"  But,  Paul,  I  can't  get  over  the  solemn 
mockery  of  that  consultation." 

*'Why,"  returned  Paul,  "it  seems  a 
generally  received  idea  that  a  second  doctor 
comes  in,  to  save  not  the  patient,  but  the 
brother-physician.  He  is  sent  for  to  prop 
up  the  tottering  credit.  And  he  does  it ! 
That  is  all."  Paul  spoke  sarcastically, 
as  he  usually  did  when  his  feelings  were 
much  moved,  as  they  were  now  by  Mrs. 
Aubrey's  death,  and  the  position  of  her 
poor  girls.  "And  a  good  thing  for  you,  too, 
that  Darling  came  down  :  you'd  have  fared 
ill  in  the  Fair  Oaks  tattle,  had  you  been 
alone  in  the  case.     However,  Arnold,"  he 
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went  on,  "  this  and  other  things  which  you 
quarrel  with  in  the  profession,  are  the  growth 
of  years,  not  to  say  centuries,  and  I  hardly 
think  we  shall  live  to  see  them  done  away 
with." 

"  If  not,  we  shall  live  to  see  the  self- 
destructiveness  of  ultra-conservatism  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  profession.  Every 
other  profession  has  had  to  modify  itself  to 
the  living  exigencies  of  the  day ;  our's 
alone  resists  all  reform." 

"  All  reform  ?  No  !"  returned  Mr.  Glyn, 
who  could  never  help  arguing  on  both  sides 
of  a  question;  "we  have  had  some  im- 
portant reforms  of  late  years." 

"  Well,  some,  and  on  some  few  points,  I 
grant  you.  But  they  have  been  excep- 
tional, and  have  never  proceeded  from  the 
profession  as  a  body.  They  have  generally 
arisen  from  external  pressure,  which  could 
not  be  resisted ;  or  when  from  within,  from 
some  solitary  individual,  working  on,  not 
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only  without  the  support  of  the  profession, 
but  often  in  direct  opposition  to  it." 

"  There's  some  truth  in  that." 

"  And  the  consequence  is,"  pursued  Ar- 
nold, "  that  the  profession  does  not  stand 
where  it  did — and  where  I  think,  in  the 
abstract,  it  deserves  to  stand — in  public 
estimation.  But  I  haven't  time  to  stay 
talking  here,  Paul.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
the  Grange.  Kate  Aubrey,  poor  child,  is 
anxious  about  her  sister.  This  sudden 
death  has  been  such  a  shock  to  her." 

It  had  indeed ;  and  the  loss  of  their 
gentle,  watchful  mother,  was  a  trial  that 
increased,  rather  than  diminished,  as  time 
passed  on.  For  they  were  in  truth  or- 
phaned by  it ;  their  father  still  remaining 
abroad  and  taking  no  charge  of  them. 

Colonel  Aubrey  did  not  come  over  from 
the  Continent,  even  on  his  wife's  death. 
He   excused    himself    on   the    ground    of 
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health,  and  contented  himself  with  writing 
a  sentimental  letter  to  Dr.  Osborne,  thank- 
inof  him  for  his  attention,  and  rhetorically 
deploring-  his  own  "  irreparable  loss."  Co- 
lonel Aubrey  wrote  also  to  his  half-sister. 
Lady  Southdown,  requesting  her  to  take 
charge  of  the  girls  for  the  present. 

To  this  unknown  aunt,  they  were  now  to 
be  consigned ;  their  only  consolation  tliat 
Miss  Gardner  was  still  to  reside  with 
them. 

Mrs.  Boxer  had  kindly  taken  them  to 
her  own  house  in  the  interim,  but  the 
evening  before  the  day  on  which  they  were 
to  start  for  Lady  Southdown's,  the  sisters 
begged  to  pass  at  home. 

They  went  over  the  house  and  over  the 
grounds,  taking  farewell  with  the  keen 
sorrow  and  abundant  tears  of  youth,  of 
their  happy  Grange  home. 

Dr.  Osborne,  who   feared  for  them  the 
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effect  of  so  much  painful  recollection,  went 
up  to  meet  them  there,  and  persuaded  them 
at  last  to  return  to  the  carriage,  where  kind 
Mrs.  Boxer  and  Miss  Gardner  were  await- 
ing them.  The  next  day  they  left  for  their 
aunt's  house  in  London.  The  Grange  was 
shut  up ;  a  servant  or  two  left  in  charge ; 
and  for  a  year  or  two  after,  the  Aubreys 
were  little  heard  of  in  Blankshire. 

It  was  a  great  loss  to  Arnold,  who  was 
now  thrown  more  than  he  at  all  liked  on 
the  society  of  his  step-mother.  Paul  took 
a  fit  of  seclusion.  He  gave  up  coming  to 
the  Archway  House,  and  had  to  be  assailed 
in  his  own  den  every  time  Arnold  wished  to 
see  him.  Mrs.  Boxer  was  always  amiable 
and  pleasing,  and  "  Dick "  thought  he 
never  could  do  enough  for  one  who  had 
been  so  useful  to  little  Charlie.  Arnold 
was  always  cordially  welcomed  by  them ; 
but  their  place  was  too  far  from  Fair  Oaks 
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to  make  frequent  intercourse  practicable  to 
so  busy  a  doctor  as  Arnold  had  now  be- 
come. 

So  that,  except  when  professionally  en- 
gaged, he  saw  hardly  any  one,  and  began  to 
feel  that  his  life  in  the  country  might  be- 
come more  solitary  and  depressing  than  he 
had  ever  yet  pictured  it.  The  society  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  he  had  liked  very 
well  when  he  was  younger  and  happier,  did 
not  satisfy  or  interest  him,  now  that  trial, 
struggle,  and  disappointment  had  called  out 
many  of  his  higher  qualities. 

Winter  came — a  dull,  damp,  spiritless 
winter  it  was;  and  found  him — working 
indeed  steadfastly  and  well,  but  without 
pleasure  in  his  work. 

He  blamed  himself  for  this,  perhaps  too 
much ;  not  allowing  sufficiently  for  the  re- 
action of  past  effort,  and  the  daily  disap- 
pointment of  past  hopes,  which  his  present 
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life  involved.  For  to  him,  as  to  all  who 
have  made  a  great  sacrifice,  there  necessarily 
came  times  when  he  was  almost  tempted  to 
regret  it — times  when  it  seemed  unwise, 
extravagant,  uncalled  for. 

The  sacrifices  fiction  dwells  on,  generally 
take  out  a  satisfactory  payment  in  perma- 
nent self-approval,  the  approbation  of  others, 
and  the  undying  gratitude  of  those  served ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  broader  form  of  worldly 
success  and  ultimate  reward. 

The  sacrifices  of  real  life  are  very  different ! 
A  great  sacrifice  generally  involves  all  its 
anticipated  loss — often  much  more  than 
that.  And  gratitude  is  not  supplied  to 
order.  And  as  to  any  feeling  of  self-ap- 
proval, just  in  proportion  as  the  sacrifice 
has  been  great  and  unusual,  will  be  the  pro- 
bability of  a  prolonged  doubt,  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity— wisdom — justice,  of  the  effort. 

All  who  have  done  noble  acts  of  self- 
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abnegation  in  the  heroism  of  daily  life — 
and  thank  God !  these  are  not  few — can 
bear  witness  that  there  have  come  times — 
many  times — when  those  sacrifices,  darkened 
by  disappointment,  obscured  by  thankless- 
ness,  dimmed  and  distorted  by  the  world's 
cold  comments,  have  lost  all  their  seemliness, 
and  loomed  forth  as  extravagant  deformities. 
So  that  what  once  appeared  generosity,  then 
takes  the  semblance  of  romance,  or  folly. 
A  orenerous  nature  struofcrles  ac^ainst  these 
feelings,  but  they  recur  at  intervals  to  mock 
aspiration  and  thwart  exertion. 

In  Arnold's  case,  too,  the  first  sacrifice 
had  to  be  sustained  by  a  succession  of  those 
small  daily  acts  of  self-abnegation,  which 
are  wearisome  from  repetition,  and  often 
more  difficult  to  make  than  a  first  great 
effort. 

Mrs.  Osborne  was  very  trying.  After 
all  Arnold  had  done,  and  was  doing,  for  her 
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and  hers,  she  might  have  been  expected  to 
improve  in  temper  and  manner  towards  him. 
But,  in  fact,  Mrs.  Osborne  had  now  shown 
too  much  of  her  real  character  to  her  step- 
son, to  render  very  easy  a  return  to  their 
former  more  courteous  tone  of  intercourse. 
She  did  not  attempt  it ;  with  all  done  for 
her,  that  kindness  and  liberality  could  sug- 
gest, she  still  remained  unblushingly  cross. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DOCTOR    BADGERBY. 

^'  Is  it  always  to  be  thus  ? "  said  Arnold  to 
himself,  one  dull  winter  evening,  as,  after 
a  hard  day's  work  in  wretched  weather,  he 
threw  himself  off  his  horse  at  his  own  door, 
only  to  encounter  his  step-mother's  ill- 
tempered  comments  on  all  his  proceedings. 

He  sighed  heavily  as  he  went  to  his  room 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  could  hardly  find 
any  consolation  in  recurring  to  Paul's  often- 
repeated  panacea — 

"  Well,  Arnold,  you  should  thank  your 
stars  you  are  not  married  to  her !" 
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Mrs.  Osborne  understood  to  perfection, 
the  feminine  science  of  worrying.  She  had 
always  in  store  some  disagreeable  piece  of 
village  gossip — some  irritating  comment 
of  her  own  or  her  friends  on  Arnold's 
conduct,  wherewith  to  greet  his  return. 
When  he  acted  on  any  motive  not  patent 
to  her  and  her  friends,  and  that  was  pretty 
often,  his  conduct  was  voted  arrogant, 
foolish,  or  unprofessional.  All  the  silly 
remarks  which  her  female  coterie  made  on 
it — and  a  female  coterie  will  go  a  brave 
length  —  were  brought  to  his  hearing, 
whether  he  would  or  no. 

A  great  deal  of  gossip  and  foolish  cri- 
ticism concerning^  Arnold  o-ot  abroad. 

"Who  would  be  a  doctor?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Boxer,  one  day  after  a  great  irruption 
of  the  gossip  aforesaid. 

"Who,  indeed!"  responded  Paul;  "why 
it's  almost  as  bad  as  being  a  patient,  which 
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I  have  always  thought  the  climax  of  human 
misery." 

Paul  jested  because  he  was  secretly  too 
much  vexed  at  this  want  of  appreciation  in 
the  Fair  Oaks  community,  to  endure  any 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Arnold  had  to  toil  on,  like  the  Prince  in 
the  fairy  tale,  as  if  he  heard  no  clamour, 
though  in  truth  he  ^vas  not  philosophic 
enough  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  it.  It 
often  drove  him  out  of  the  house,  for  no 
discomfort  abroad  can  equal  home-discom- 
fort. In  fact,  that  is  not  home  which  does 
not  possess  the  just  home  sanctifications  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

He  missed  greatly  Mrs.  Aubrey's  society, 
and  the  refuo-e  of  the  Grano-e.  He  never 
went  near  the  place  now,  shut  up  and  deso- 
late as  it  was.  He  heard  occasionally  of 
Kate  and  Valerie.  Sometimes  from  Paul ; 
sometimes  accidentally  in  the  village.     He 
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always  felt  the  better  for  it.  Hearing  in 
this  way  of  absent  friends  always  refreshes, 
like  an  unexpected  fragrance  of  clover  field 
or  lime  grove  wafted  across  a  dusty  road. 

Arnold  could  not  but  be  aware  that  Dr. 
Badgerby  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
circulation  of  the  unfriendly  remarks  which 
annoyed  him.  Not  that  Dr.  Badgerby 
permitted  himself  to  make  them  openly, 
that  would  have  been  unprofessional — but 
he  gave  them  an  encouraging  reception. 
And  he  allowed  his  tattling  wife,  of  whose 
propensity  he  was  quite  aware,  to  traffic  in 
them  to  an  unlimited  extent.  But  there 
was  nothing  unprofessional  in  that,  for,  "  of 
course,"  a  doctor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
anything  his  wife  chooses  to  say.  And, 
"  of  course,"  a  man  may  make  his  own 
remarks  to  his  own  wife.  It  is  sometimes  very 
convenient  to  have  a  wife.  As  for  instance, 
when  Arnold's   independence  of  conduct, 
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on  various  occasions,  was  pronounced  by 
**  Mrs."  Badgerbj  to  be  **  merely  a  dodge 
to  get  talked  about."  The  phraseology 
betrayed  its  own  origin,  but  it  went  the 
round  of  Fair  Oaks  unchallenged,  for  it  was 
"  Mrs."  Badgerby  who  sponsored  it,  and 
nothing  could  be  said. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  who  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  enjoy  these  remarks  at  first, 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  as  she  found 
them  beginning  to  tell  on  Dr.  Osborne's 
practice.  It  takes  very  little  to  shake  a 
doctor's  practice.  She  found  she  must  no 
longer  give  herself  the  amiable  gratification 
of  annoying  her  step-son,  as  the  conse- 
quences were  visibly  telling  on  her  own 
income.  But  she  could  not  undo  the  past. 
So  much  had  been  said  in  disparagement 
of  the  young  doctor,  that  several  of  his 
patients  were  dropping  off  to  Dr.  Badgerby. 

Mrs.  Badgerby's  protocols  announced  the 
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increasing  and  astonishing  success  of  the 
new  doctor.  Like  most  protocols,  they 
ante-dated  the  facts,  and  helped  to  make 
them.  They  were  not  true  at  first — in 
time  they  became  so. 

Dr.  Badgerby  had  got  on  at  first  very 
slowly,  but  in  a  few  months  he  advanced  at 
a  rate  which  surprised  Dr.  Osborne,  who 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  servilities  and 
numerous  petty  diplomacies  brought  into 
ction  for  the  purpose.  The  new  doctor 
was  a  shrewd,  active,  pushing  person,  know- 
ing little  of  anything  out  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, in  which,  let  us  do  him  justice,  he  was 
very  clever.  He  was  a  strong,  wiry  man, 
with  a  dark  complexion,  hair  like  a  hearth- 
brush,  large,  stiff  black  whiskers,  a  large, 
broad  face,  and  a  very  large  mouth,  with 
plenty  of  large  white  teeth,  of  which  he 
was  proud.  The  face  had  that  most  dis- 
agreeable and    unpromising   of  character- 
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istics — it  was  worst  when  it  smiled.  Every 
physiognomist  distrusts  such  a  countenance. 
Dr.  Badgerby's  ungentlemanly  appear- 
ance was  seconded  by  corresponding  man- 
ners ;  but  he  turned  his  natural  roughness 
to  account,  by  affecting  additional  rude- 
ness. He  took  the  "  honest  and  plain- 
spoken"  line,  and  many  worthy  souls  liked 
and  employed  him,  because  they  thought 
a  man  who  said  such  excessively  disagree- 
able things,  must  be  extremely  truthful 
and  sincere.  A  great  mistake,  though  a 
common  one.  A  man  who  is  utterly  with- 
out regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  makes 
no  exertion  of  moral  courage  in  giving  them 
pain.  As  to  Dr.  Badgerby,  with  his  harsh, 
coarse  nature,  it  was  perfect  enjoyment  to 
him  to  cut  up  people's  feelings,  and  then 
say,  with  his  disagreeable  smile,  he  was 
perhaps   too  candid,  but  he  was  a  plain 
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man,  accustomed,  all  his  life,  to  speak  "the 
honest  truth,"  and  too  old  now  to  mend. 

Strange  that  such  a  bait  should  take,  yet 
it  does,  and  in  the  medical  profession  more 
especially.  It  betrays  the  latent  love  of 
truth  in  human  nature,  that  so  much  is 
endured  where  that  is  supposed  to  exist. 

Dr.  Badgerby  had  found  the  plan  answer 
very  well.  It  concealed  his  real  subser- 
vience of  character,  which,  to  persons  of  any 
consequence,  was  excessive ;  and  as  his  re- 
putation rose,  and  his  practice  extended, 
he  grew  rougher  and  rougher  every  year. 
Every  new  patient — that  is,  if  a  nobody — 
(Dr.  Darling  himself  had  not  a  greater  pre- 
dilection for  greatness) — was  treated  as  an 
impostor.  He  generall37  seemed  to  doubt 
the  patients  being  really  ill  at  all;  doubted, 
at  any  rate,  their  own  account  of  pain  and 
suffering,  interrupted  their  statements,  mis- 
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represented  wliat  they  said,  and  then  sneered 
at  it,  tried  to  involve  them  in  contradictions 
— which  many  persons  Avill  make  when 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease — and  drew  absurd 
deductions  from  their  admissions,  to  show 
his  own  cleverness.  In  short,  acted  as  if 
the  patient  were  an  accused  criminal,  "  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,"  and  he,  Badgerby, 
held  the  brief  for  the  prosecution.  We  all 
know  what  that  involves. 

With  women  he  was  especially  overbear- 
ing. He  had  the  art  of  making  each  feel 
as  if  she  were  an  intruder  in  his  sanctum, 
and  called  on  to  finish  her  recital  with  all 
speed,  and  make  way  for  some  worthier 
individual.  He  would  knit  his  heavy  black 
brows  with  a  portentous  scowl,  and  ask, 
"  Well,  what  is  it?"  in  a  voice  which  might 
have  intimidated  an  Irish  coal-heaver. 

If    the    answer   did    not   come   quickly 
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enough,  or  clearly  enough,  there  was  a 
half-suppressed  exclamation  of  impatience, 
and  a  sharp  reminder  of  the  value  of  his 
time,  which  generally  sent  feminine  wits 
wool-gathering,  and  left  the  doctor  master 
of  the  field — of  the  noise  at  any  rate.  His 
mode  of  questioning  was  short,  jerky,  and 
suspicious,  with  a  sort  of  "  Come,  the  truth 
if  you  please,  to  me,''  underlying  it  most 
gratingly.  If  the  patient  made  the  slightest 
demur  or  difficulty  about  following  his  ar- 
bitrary prescriptions,  there  came  an  inso- 
lent, "  Well,  ma'am,  let  us  understand  one 
another.  Are  you  going  to  treat  the  case,  or 
am  I  ?  We  can't  hotli  prescribe  ; "  a  good 
move  this ;  it  saves  explanation  and  argu- 
ment, and  generally  flutters  the  patient 
from  the  formidable  presence,  with  a  speed 
most  gratifying  to  "  the  Presence,"  with 
whom  time  is  money. 
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The  wonder  was  they  ever  came  back. 

"  Patients  like  to  be  bullied,"  said  Mr. 
Glyn,  in  explanation. 

But  in  fact  Dr.  Badg-erby  was  successful 
in  many  complaints,  and  what  will  sick 
people,  who  hope  to  be  cured,  not  go 
through  ! 

Patients  still  poured  in,  and  being  obliged 
to  put  up  with  his  insolence,  they  professed 
to  be  charmed  with  his  "  candour." 

A  man  like  this  might  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  prove  a  very  successful  rival  to  an 
able  and  gentlemanly  person  like  Arnold 
Osborne,  who  gave  his  whole  mind  to  his 
profession ;  yet  so  it  was.  To  see  a  vulgar, 
pushing  practitioner  preferred  to  himself, 

is  one  of  the  manv  mortifications  which  a 

«/ 

doctor  of  Arnold's  stamp  has  often  to  put 

up  with. 

Dr.  Badgerby,  elated  by  success,  seemed 
VOL.  II.  E 
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now  inclined  to  find  some  pretext  for  a 
quarrel  with  Dr.  Osborne.  More  than  a 
year  had  passed  since  the  two  had  settled 
at  Fair  Oaks ;  they  had  to  meet  profession- 
ally, but  Arnold's  calmness  and  self-com- 
mand left  his  colleague  neither  opening  for 
intimacy,  nor  pretext  for  rupture. 

When  Dr.  Badgerby  met  Arnold  in 
society,  as  he  was  now  beginning  to  do,  he 
always  contrived  to  say  to  him  something 
covertly  meaning  and  irritating.  Some- 
times it  was  by  circulating,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contradicting,"  disparaging  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Glyn,  a  subject  on  which  he 
had  discovered  Dr.  Osborne  was  more  assail- 
able than  on  most  others. 

One  evening  at  a  dinner  party  in  Fair 
Oaks,  Dr.  Badgerby  was  doing  something 
of  the  kind ;  a  gentleman  present  took  up 
Paul's  defence,  grounding  it  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  with  which  he  happened 
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to  be  acquainted.     He  appealed  to  x\rnold 
for  confirmation. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstances," 
said  Arnold,  "  but  I  did  not  require  to 
know  them  before  acquitting  Mr.  Gljn  ;  for 
I,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Glyn,  know  the  conduct  imputed  to  him  to 
be  incredible." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ?  Doubtless,"  returned 
Badge rb J,  with  his  sharky  smile ;  "  still,  on 
the  present  occasion,  circumstances  are 
favourable,  and  need  not  be  rejected."  His 
inuendo  referred  to  another  rumour,  of 
which  the  unlucky  Paul  had  been  the  ob- 
ject.    Arnold  perfectly  understood. 

"  As  I  have  already  said,"  he  quietly 
replied,  ^'  that  is  matter  of  indifference  to 
me.  If  I  am  only  to  acquit  my  friend 
when  circumstances  are  in  his  favour,  I 
should  condemn  him  when  circumstances 
appear  to  do  so.     Any  stranger  would  do 

E  2 
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as  much.  An  acquittal,  not  on  circum- 
stances, but  on  character,  is  the  only  one  I 
would  offer  or  accept." 

Mr.  Gljn's  defender  applauded  Arnold's 
remark. 

Dr.  Badgerby  did  not  reply;  but  turning 
to  his  nearest  neighbour,  said  something  in 
an  under-tone  about  the  excess  of  ''  con- 
fiding friendship." 

Arnold  did  not  condescend  to  retaliate. 
Captain  Boxer,  who  was  present,  said  he 
had  felt  tempted  to  "  strike  in  "  with  some 
allusion  to  Dr.  Badgerby's  own  proceed- 
ings. 

For  some  curious  circumstances  had 
come  to  light  regarding  that  individual.  It 
had  come  out  that  a  nurse  whom  Dr.  Bad- 
gerby  got  into  several  families  where  he 
attended,  had  in  her  turn  been  the  means 
of  procuring  him  many  additional  patients. 
And  report  further  s^id,  she  did  not  do  it 
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for  nothing.  And  another  thing  which 
could  not  be  doubted  was,  that  Dr.  Bad- 
gerby  had  a  sort  of  contract  with  the  lead- 
ing chemist  of  the  place.  He  sent  all  his 
prescriptions  to  this  man,  and  received  a 
per  centage  on  them  in  requital.  Dr.  Bad- 
gerby  gave  his  patients  plenty  of  medicine, 
but  that  he  had  any  interest  in  doing  so, 
had  been  unsuspected,  until  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  worthies  revealed  it.  Dr. 
Badgerby  got  the  matter  quickly  hushed 
up;  but  some  persons  had  already  heard  of  it, 
among  these  Arnold,  to  his  infinite  disgust. 
"  These  are  miserable  abuses,  Paul !" 
"  What,  more  abuses !"  cried  Mr.  Glyn, 
with  comic  alarm ;  he  had  not  heard  of  the 
Badgerby  expose. 

''  How  I  wish,  Paul,"  proceeded  Arnold, 
''  that  the  profession  could  be  freed  from 
practices  which  lower  it  in  the  eyes  of  all 
honourable  men,  whether  within  its  ranks 
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or  out  of  them.  I  wish  I  could  sweep 
away  all  such  practices." 

"  My  dear  Arnold,  do  you  aspire  to  be 
the  Luther  of  a  medical  reformation?  I 
wish  you  joy  if  you  do.  A  pleasant  life 
you'll  have  of  it." 

"  A  pleasant  life  I  have  of  it,  as  it  is," 
replied  Arnold,  half  laughing ;  "  I  vex  my- 
self about  all  that  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
profession,  and  cramps  its  good  influences, 
and  I  find  abuses  every  day.  To-day  I 
find  two !"  (referring  to  the  nurse's  league 
with  the  doctor,  as  well  as  the  apothecary's.) 
"  Two  abuses  in  one  day,  Paul !" 

"Two?  twenty,  I  should  think,"  said 
Paul,  "  and  plenty  more  where  those  come 
from.  Those  who  seek  so  zealously,  are 
sure  to  find.  As  Gil  Bias  piously  observes, 
when  he  wants  the  services  of  a  rogue — 
*  Heaven  be  praised !  there's  no  want  of 
rogues    in   Cordova !'      So  —  Heaven    be 
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praised,  there's  no  want  of  abuses  in  any 
profession,  for  the  diligent  abuse-seeker. 
If  you  want  thera,  you'll  find  them  any 
day.  Diogenes  wasn't  looking  for  abuses 
when  he  lighted  his  lantern." 

"  Just  hand  me  that  book,  Paul.  When 
you've  '  run  down  '  you  can  let  me  know, 
and  I  shall  then  be  happy  to  take  my 
turn." 

Paul  laughed.  "  You  reformers  are 
always  so  talkative,  so  egotistical,  so  jealous 
of  rival  merit;  but  I  am  all  attention. 
Now  for  a  fine  burst  of  zeal  and  indigna- 
tion !" 

Arnold  was  too  well  accustomed  to  his 
friend's  banter  now,  to  attach  any  import- 
ance to  it,  as  in  his  youthful  days  he  had 
done.  Paul  always  commenced  their  discus- 
sions in  this  style,  but  when  once  he  had,  as 
Arnold  called  it,  "run  down,"  there  was  no 
one  he  could  speak  to  with  the  same  satis- 
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faction,  or  the  same   benefit,  as   his   old 
friend. 

But  we  will  not  follow  them  in  their 
present  discussion ;  we  turn  rather  to  a 
bright  page,  which  soon  after  opened  in 
the  experiences  of  Arnold  Osborne. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

A    CHAPTER   OF    SUXSHIXE. 

"  Good  news,  Arnold — good  news  !"  cried 
Paul,  one  morning,  as  he  entered  Dr. 
Osborne's  study,  in  a  state  of  unusual  ex- 
citement. 

Arnold  threw  down  his  book  and  arose. 

"  You  could  not  bring  your  commodity 
where  it  is  more  needed.  Let  us  have 
the  good  news  by  all  means." 

"  The  Aubreys  are  coming  home.  Is 
not  that  good  news  ?" 

"It  is,  indeed;  exactly  what  we  needed. 
Fair  Oaks  has  not  been  the  same  place 
since  the  Grange  was  shut  up." 
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"  No,  indeed ;  those  pretty  creatures 
riding,  or  driving  their  ponies  through  the 
little  town,  put  new  life  into  the  old  place. 
Lady  Southdown  is  not  Mrs.  Aubrey,  but  I 
for  one  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  her  as 
their  appendage." 

The  Lady  Southdown,  whom  Mr.  Glyn 
could  only  accept  as  an  appendage  of  her 
nieces,  the  Aubreys,  was  a  rich,  childless 
widow,  fond  of  amusement,  and  easily 
pleased  with  any  new  plan,  and  any  new 
place.  It  was  Kate  Aubrey  who  had 
persuaded  her  to  go  down  to  the  Grange, 
instead  of  going  abroad,  as  she  had  pro- 
posed doing  at  the  end  of  the  London 
season. 

Kate  had  set  her  heart  on  returning 
home ;  it  was  two  years  since  her  mother's 
death,  and  their  own  departure  from  the 
Grange ;  she  longed  to  return  to  the 
country.    Lady  Southdown  was  excessively 
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indolent.  She  found  it  a  great  exertion  to 
oppose  the  energetic  Kate  Aubrey;  she 
generally  allowed  her  to  take  her  own 
way.  On  the  present  occasion  Kate's  ar- 
rangements pleased  her  aunt,  who  came 
down  to  the  Grano^e  in  hioh  orood  humour. 

Colonel  Aubrey  was  not  with  his  family. 
He  had  been  over  to  see  his  daughters,  but 
had  returned  to  the  Continent.  He  had  a 
liberal  allowance  from  the  Grange  estate ; 
but  the  property  itself  he  could  not  touch, 
as  it  was  entailed  on  the  eldest  child,  and 
Kate  would  consequently  enter  into  pos- 
session when  she  came  of  age. 

There  were  of  course  great  preparations 
at  the  Grange,  before  the  family  arrived. 
These  were  joyfully  superintended  by 
Rachel,  who  had  been  left  in  charge,  and 
who  was  airing,  dusting,  uncovering,  and 
beautifying  from  morning  till  night.  The 
gardens  were  put  in  order;  servants  and 
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horses  came  down,  and  at  last,  one  fine 
evening  in  July,  the  merry  ringing  from 
the  Fair  Oaks  steeple  announced  to  all 
concerned  that  the  young  heiress  and  her 
party  had  reached  home. 

The  next  morning,  Paul  and  Arnold 
went  up  together  to  the  Grange,  to  wel- 
come their  young  favourites.  They  were 
shown  into  the  pleasant  old-fashioned 
drawing-room.  There  was  no  one  there, 
but  flowers,  books,  work-frames,  and  music, 
told  of  feminine  occupation.  By  an  ac- 
cident, Mr.  Glyn's  name  only  was  an- 
nounced to  the  girls.  They  came  in  with- 
out expecting  to  see  Arnold,  and  engrossed 
with  Paul,  they  did  not  for  some  time 
perceive  him.  He  stood  aside,  and  noted 
the  changes  time  had  made  in  his  early 
friends. 

Both  sisters  were  rather  above  the  com- 
mon height,  and  both  very  pretty. 
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Kate,  the  elder,  was  the  more  brilliant ; 
fresh  as  a  rose,  uith  rich  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  and  a  glowing  bloom. 

Valerie  was  younger.  Kate  always  call- 
ed her  "  little  Valerie,"  though  she  was  as 
tall  as  herself.  She  was  less  striking  to 
the  common  eye  than  Kate;  her  complexion 
had  not  her  sister's  rich  colouring.  She 
was  fair;  her  features  straight  and  regular; 
her  hair  a  rich  pale  brown,  as  glossy  as  a 
hazel-nut,  and  not  unlike  it  in  colour.  The 
face  was  oval,  with  eyes  as  clear  and  pel- 
lucid as  a  mountain  lake ;  the  chin  round 
and  dimpled,  the  mouth  fresh  and  peaceful 
as  a  child's,  with  a  smile  that  was  like  a 
benediction.  But  perhaps  her  great  beauty 
lay  in  the  almost  indescribable  air  of  purity 
and  candour  in  her  whole  aspect,  which 
had  something  of  the  modest  stateliness  of 
the  lily.  An  old  worn-out  simile,  yet 
where  find  a  fairer  ? 
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Kate  had  entered  first,  and  darted  up  to 
Paul  with  characteristic  impetuosity.  She 
threw  her  arms  round  him,  as  if  she  were 
still  the  little  child  at  his  knee.  Valerie, 
more  shily,  took  his  hand  and  waited  till 
Kate's  first  effervescence  was  over. 

Arnold,  now  discovered,  came  forward 
and  shook  hands  with  the  girls,  cordially 
welcoming  them  back  to  the  country.  There 
was  much  to  tell  and  to  hear  on  all  sides, 
and  no  one  regretted  Lady  Southdown's 
absence.  It  was  too  early  for  her  to 
appear ;  but  delighted  to  secure  pleasant 
visitors,  she  sent  down  to  invite  them  to 
return  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  from 
that  time  they  were  a  great  deal  at  the 
Grange. 

Lady  Southdown  was  a  good-natured, 
worldly  woman.  She  was  not  inclined  to 
take  much  trouble  about  her  nieces,  though 
she  liked  them  as  much  as  she  was  capable 
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of  liking  any  one.  She  had  only  one 
distinct  idea  concerning  them  ;  namely, 
that  they  must  marry  well  and  "  take  a 
position."  And  as  she  could  not  contem- 
plate their  unusual  beauty,  and  doubt  their 
successful  achievement  of  this — the  only 
object  and  use  of  a  woman's  beauty — she 
did  not  fatigue  herself  about  it,  but  went 
on  in  her  own  lethargically  comfortable 
way  till  the  event  should  arrive.  She  was 
not  unkind  to  her  nieces ;  she  could  not  be 
troubled  to  be  unkind  to  any  one  ;  it 
brought  in  disagreeable  excitement.  The 
Sybarite,  hating  to  have  her  own  rose- 
leaves  crumpled,  knew  it  was  wisest  not  to 
crumple  those  of  other  people.  So  she  was 
easy  and  indulgent  to  those  about  her,  un- 
less they  crossed  her  own  special  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  generally  speaking,  things 
went  on  smoothly  in  her  establishment. 
It  was  a  poor  substitute  to  the  girls,  for 
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the  watchful  mother-love  of  former  days; 
but  thing's  might  have  been  worse ;  and  the 
sisters,  young,  buoyant,  and  hopeful,  were 
inclined  to  look  on  the  brightest  side  of 
their  position,  and  to  enjoy  thoroughly 
their  return  home,  and  unrestricted  inter- 
course with  some  of  their  earliest  friends — 
especially  with  Mr.  Glyn  and  Arnold. 

The  girls  were  passionately  fond  of  rid- 
ing. Lady  Southdown  could  not  be  troubled 
to  ride,  and  not  liking  her  nieces  to  go  out 
alone,  or  merely  with  a  groom  in  attend- 
ance, she  made  an  attempt  to  mount  Miss 
Gardner.  But  this  the  quiet  little  governess 
had  positively  refused.  She  said  she  did  not 
enjoy  "Amazonian  exercises." 

Lady  Southdown  was  therefore  glad  to 
get  Mr.  Glyn,  whom,  from  his  age  and  old 
friendship,  she  considered  a  suitable  cha- 
peron to  take  charge  of  them.  Paul  was 
delighted  to  do  so,  and  it  soon  became  a 
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regular  thing  that  every  fine  afternoon 
should  find  him  at  the  Grange  to  ride  out 
with  Kate  and  Valerie.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Boxer  sometimes  joined  them ;  Arnold  did 
so  as  often  as  his  engagements  permitted ; 
Adrian  Aubrey,  too,  occasionally  came  from 
London,  where  he  professed  to  be  reading 
for  the  bar,  but  was,  in  reality,  much  more 
engrossed  by  authorship. 

Altogether  the  riding  party  was  a  very 
pleasant  one,  consisting  thus  of  a  little 
knot  of  friends  whose  long  intimacy  and 
congeniality,  with  the  entire  unconstraint 
of  their  intercourse,  gave  an  interest  and  a 
charm  to  the  most  every-day  incidents  and 
enjoyments. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer,  and  while  it 
lasted,  they  had  many  a  delightful  excur- 
sion together,  exploring  the  pretty  scenery 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  grassy  vales,  the 
turfy  commons,  the  distant  hills,  the  shady 
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forest  glades,  where  splendid  oaks,  the 
growth  of  centuries,  and  which  had  given  their 
name  to  the  place,  still  reigned  unmolested. 

It  was  a  happy  time ;  in  the  life  of  each, 
what  Valerie  called  it  in  her  own,  "a  chap- 
ter of  sunshine,"  which  they  all  treasured 
among  their  pleasantest  remembrances. 
When  after  events  parted  this  little  knot  of 
friends,  no  two  of  them  ever  met,  after 
long  years  of  separation,  without  recurring 
to  some  of  the  incidents  and  conversations 
of  this  "  happy  summer." 

Lady  Southdown  did  not,  at  first,  in- 
terfere with  their  enjoyments.  Most  of 
the  county  magnates  were  absent  from 
their  seats ;  until  the  shooting  season  com- 
menced there  would  be  nothing  that  she 
called  society  to  be  had.  Kate  and  Valerie 
might  be  happy  in  their  own  way  for  the 
present. 

Miss  Gardner  still  resided  in  the  family. 
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Kate  Aubrey  knew  she  had  no  other  home, 
and  had  begged  her  to  remain  as  companion 
to  Valerie  and  herself. 

Lady  Southdown  did  not  oppose  it.  Miss 
Gardner  was  a  lady-like  person — quite  pre- 
sentable, that  was  all  she  cared  about  in 
the  companion  of  her  nieces.  She  could 
walk  or  drive  with  the  Miss  Aubreys  when- 
ever Lady  Southdown  was  disinclined  to 
do  so,  and  that  was  six  days  out  of  seven. 

For  the  good-natured,  pleasant-mannered, 
and  still  good-looking  Lady  Southdown, 
existed  only  in  society.  Of  a  morning, 
and  in  her  family,  she  collapsed  into  inanity. 
She  passed  her  mornings  on  a  sofa  turning 
over  a  novel,  and  issuing  languid  orders  to 
her  Abigail,  regarding  her  evening  toilette. 
She  was  glad  Miss  Gardner  was  there  to 
save  her  any  possible  trouble  about  the  girls. 
"  And  Miss  Gardner,  my  dear,"  she  said 
languidly,  the  day  after  the  plan  was  settled, 
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"  you  will  remember  the  girls  are  still  young, 
and  you  will  be  as  careful  as  ever  about 
their  morals,  and  all  that.  And  oh,  by  the 
way !  pray  be  particular  that  they  go  to 
church  regularly — that  is  very  necessary  for 
young  people.  In  the  country,  too — Kate 
more  especially  must  go.  Here  on  her  own 
property,  she  must  set  a  good  example — it 
don't  so  much  matter  about  Valerie." 

*'  The  Miss  Aubreys  always  go  to  church 
in  town  or  country,"  said  Miss  Gardner, 
gravely. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  they  like  it.  Now  to-day" 
(it  was  a  fine  Sunday  morning),  "  take 
them  by  all  means — the  first  Sunday  since 
their  return — it  will  be  expected — this  day 
should  always  be  respected,"  she  said  with 
a  virtuous  air,  as  she  sank  back  among  her 
sofa  cushions,  with  a  "  Journal  des  Modes" 
and  Dumas'  "  last,"  by  way  of  profitable 
Sunday  reading, 
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*'  You  will  see  to  everything,  I  am  sure, 
Miss  Gardner — and — please  shut  the  door 
carefully,  I  do  so  dread  a  draught.  Good 
morning." 

Every  hour  that  Arnold  could  spare 
from  professional  duties — these  he  never 
neglected — was  passed  at  the  Grange,  or 
in  expeditions  wdth  the  Aubreys;  and  no 
one  seemed  to  foresee  any  disappointment  or 
future  distress  to  any  of  the  young  people 
from  this  constant  companionship.  To 
Arnold  this  summer  had  brought  a  most 
delio'htful  chano'e  of  life. 

"  After  all,  Fair  Oaks  is  a  very  charming 
place,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  and  Mr.  Glyn 
were  returning  home  one  evening  from  the 
Grange. 

Paul  laughed. 

"  I  always  said  it  was,"  he  replied,  drily. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IN     THE     WOODS. 

One  sultry  August  day,  Kate  Aubrey,  who 
had  a  little  wilfully  persisted  in  riding,  and 
getting  Valerie  to  ride,  against  Paul's  ad- 
vice, found  the  heat  and  glare  too  much 
even  for  her  courage.  They  were  already 
far  from  home,  and  were  hesitating  whether 
to  go  back  or  forward,  when  Arnold  rode 
up.  He  was  going  home,  but  readily 
changed  his  course,  and  offered  to  pilot 
them  by  a  short  road  to  the  shelter  of  a 
thick  wood  at  some  distance ;  there  they 
could  rest  till  the  sun  was  lower,  and  ride 
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home  in  the  cooler  paut  of  the  day. 
Thither  they  accordingly  proceeded. 

"  This  has  been  all  my  fault,"  said  Kate, 
ingenuously;  ''I  was  so  wilful  about  riding, 
and  see  now  how  tired  Paul  looks.  That 
best  of  Pauls !  he  warned  me  against  the 
heat,  and  yet  came  when  he  found  me  re- 
solved. And  amidst  all  the  inconvenience 
I  have  got  the  party  into,  he  has  never 
once  said,  '  I  told  you  so.'  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Arnold,  smiling, 
"  Paul  never  stoops  to  those  exasperations. 
But  see,  Katie,  here  we  are  close  to  the 
wood,  and  now  all  will  be  right  again." 

They  rode  into  the  wood,  and  dismount- 
ing, and  fastening  up  their  horses,  plunged 
into  the  deep  delicious  shade  of  the  over- 
arching trees. 

It  was  something  like  a  scene  from  the 
Decameron,  to  see  the  fair  sisters  seated  on 
a  mossy  bank  in  the  old  forest,  with  the 
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bright  landscape  stretching  around.  They 
were  hardly  seated,  when  Arnold  suddenly 
exclaimed — 

"  Surely  that  is  Adrian  riding  below  ? 
look,  Paul — I  did  not  know  he  was  here." 

"  Yes,  that  is  he,"  said  Valerie,  "  he  was 
to  arrive  to-day ;  but  I  never  thought  he 
would  attempt  to  follow  us." 

*'  He  will  never  discover  us  here,"  said 
Kate.  "  He  thinks  we  have  ridden  towards 
Newtown,  as  we  said  when  we  started." 

'^  I  will  go  to  his  assistance,"  replied 
Arnold,  and  ere  long  he  returned  with 
Adrian  Aubrey. 

''Why,  Adrian!"  cried  Kate,  "you  look 
quite  misanthropical.  What  is  the  matter?" 

He  did  not  answer.  The  others  looked 
at  him  as  she  spoke.  He  seemed  de- 
pressed. 

"  What  is  it,  Adrian  ?"  asked  Valerie, 
gently. 
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"  Nothing." 

Kate  allowed  the  others  to  question  him 
a  few  minutes,  and  finding  they  elicited  no 
information,  she  exclaimed,  laughing — 

"  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a 
book !" 

Adrian  winced. 

"  Very  well,  Kate.  Your  enemy  has 
written  a  book ;  though  how  you  found  it 
out,  I  don't  know." 

"  Kate,"  said  her  sister,  in  surprise,  "how 
did  you  know?  where  have  you  seen  it. 
Adrian  must  have  given  you  a  hint." 

"  No,  I  told  Kate  nothing  about  it." 

"  No,  indeed,"  returned  Kate,  still  laugh- 
ing ;  "  Robinson  Crusoe  did  not  tell  me. 
He  never  tells  me  anything  now-a-days." 

Adrian  coloured  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  would  tell  you  everything,  Kate,  if 
you  would  but  listen,  but " 

He  broke   off,    conscious    that    he   was 
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speaking  with  more  earnestness  than  the 
occasion  called  for — 

''  You  have  not  told  me  how  you  disco- 
vered my  secret." 

'*  Oh,  I  recognised  the  style  and  the  cast 
of  thought." 

He  looked  pleased. 

*'  You  have  read  the  book,  then  ?" 

"  No,  only  extracts.  Valerie,  don't  you 
remember  that  poem  reviewed  in  the  last 
number  of  the ?" 

Adrian  gave  an  exclamation  of  annoy- 
ance. 

''  So,  even  here,  that  provoking  article 
has  reached  you !" 

It  nettled  Adrian,  that  to  the  lady  of  his 
love — for  such  was  Kate  Aubrey,  though 
as  yet  unavowedly — his  book  should  have 
been  shown  in  a  ludicrous  and  disparaging 
point  of  view. 

The  review  in  question  had  given  a  very 
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severe  criticism  of  his  book — very  witty, 
rather  unjust,  excessively  amusing — a  slash- 
ing article,  in  short,  which  every  one  en- 
joys so  much,  save  and  except  the  unlucky 
author. 

Kate,  ignorant  of  her  cousin's  feelings 
towards  her,  and  considering  herself  privi- 
leged to  tease  him,  pursued  the  subject, 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  pain  she  was 
giving,  as  she  went  on  in  a  light  tone  criti- 
cising his  work,  and  applauding  the  review: 
it  was  so  clever — so  delightfully  severe — 
severe  criticism  did  so  much  service  to 
literature. 

**  But  this  was  not  merely  severe,  it  was 
unjust,"  said  Adrian. 

"  Hear  the  disappointed  author !"  cried 
Miss  Kate,  merrily.  ^*  Of  course  I  didn't 
expect  you  to  enjoy  the  castigation,  but  it 
may  be  none  the  less  profitable  for  that." 
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She  looked  so  pretty  and  arch,  as  she 
spoke,  with  her  flushed  cheek  and  sunny 
smile,  the  feather  of  her  riding  hat  droop- 
ing down  on  her  rich  dark  hair,  that  her 
cousin  could  not  be  angry  with  her,  though 
the  authorly  heart  within  him  was  sore. 

He  replied  temperately,  for  one  so  im- 
patient— 

"  We  will  not  argue  about  the  justness 
of  the  criticism.  For  the  present,  let  that 
be  conceded.  What  I  feel  hardest  is,  that 
this  poem,  the  work  of  months,  the  thought 
and  experience  of  years,  bearing  on  its  face 
the  evidence  of  carefulness  and  earnest 
work,  should  be  harshly  judged,  and  set 
aside  as  naught,  a  day  or  two  after  publica- 
tion, perhaps  a  few  minutes  after  the  re- 
viewer first  saw  it.  That  I  think  a  little 
unfair." 

But  Kate,  woman-like,  ignored  the  argu- 
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ment,  and  with  feminine  persistency  of 
affirmation,  repeated  her  admiration  of 
severe  criticism. 

*'  Severity  is  so  wholesome,  we  are  all — 
reviewers  and  all — quite  too  good-natured 
now-a-days ;  idiotically  good-natured,  I 
think." 

*'  That  is  hardly  your  weakness,  Kate!" 
said  Paul,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Oh,  it  makes  me  impatient  to  see  the 
insipidity  which  is  allowed  to  flood  our 
ancient  landmarks.  Authors  should  be 
taught  to  respect  their  public.  No  author 
would  be  in  a  hurry  to  publish  again,  when 
he  hears  things  like  these;"  and  she  began 
repeating  some  of  the  piquancies  of  the 
reviewer. 

"  Ah,  Kate !"  said  Valerie,  who  saw 
Adrian's  vexation,  and  its  cause,  which  lay 
much  deeper  than  his  book  even  ;  "  I,  too, 
saw  the  review,  and  without  knowing  the 
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author  of  the  poem,  I  felt  it  to  be  unjust. 
The  verses  were  dislocated  in  the  extraction, 
and  the  meaning  travestied,  to  make  them 
sufficiently  ridiculous.  Yes,  it  was  un- 
just." 

**  But  it  will  do  good,  you  will  see," 
argued  Kate. 

"  Can  injustice  ever  do  good  ?"  said 
Arnold.  '*  I,  too,  saw  the  review  at  your 
house.     It  was  certainly  unjust." 

"  But  it  was  so  amusing  !" 

"Which  is  of  so  much  more  conse- 
quence !"  said  Paul.  "  Since  when  do  you 
accept  satire  as  argument,  fair  Kate  ?" 

'*Well,  of  course,  satire  is  not  argu- 
ment, but  it  often  assists  it;  you  know 
most  people  don't  understand  a  logical 
argument.  Now,  satire,"  continued  Miss 
Kate,  with  a  pretty  sententiousness,  "sa- 
tire is  logic  for  the  million." 

"  Perhaps   the   subject   of  it  is  hardly 
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likely  to  appreciate  its  merits,"  returned 
Arnold,  to  cover  Adrian's  silent  vexation. 

He  felt  for  the  young  man,  whom  Kate  had 
no  idea  she  was  irritating  almost  beyond 
endurance.  Kate  had  been  accustomed  to 
Adrian's  admiration  from  a  child,  accus- 
tomed to  consider  him  rather  her  property. 
She  was  fond  of  him  as  her  early  play- 
fellow and  friend ;  no  change  had  taken 
place  in  her  own  feelings ;  as  we  have  said, 
she  was  unconscious  of  his. 

Adrian  had  been  inextricably  in  love  with 
his  pretty,  spirited  cousin  Kate,  ever  since 
the  early  happy  days  of  her  blue  shoes  and 
Robinson  Crusoe  appreciation.  Her  want 
of  sympathy  with  him  now,  her  careless 
gaiety,  were  most  galling.    He  said  nothing. 

Arnold  continued — 

"I  almost  thought  there  must  be  some 
personal  motive  in  the  attack." 

**  No,"  said  Adrian,  frankly,  and  recover- 
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ing  his  temper.  ''  No — not  at  all.  I  have 
found  out  who  wrote  it.  lie  is  a  very  good 
fellow,  as  well  as  a  clever  one ;  but  there 
was  an  unlucky  opening  or  two  for  ridicule, 
and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 
Miss  Aubrey's  *  Logic  for  the  Million,'  is 
very  popular.  If  review  readers  are  getting 
drowsy,  it  is  always  a  safe  card  to  play  to 
come  out  with  a  slashing  article  on  some 
unlucky  wight.     Every  one  enjoys  that!" 

"  I  think,"  said  Valerie,  in  her  gentle 
way,  ''that  one  could  submit  to  the  harshest 
criticism  in  the  world,  if  only  one  felt  it 
to  be  just " 

Kate  interrupted  her — 

"  Why,  Valerie,  that  is  just  the  point. 
Where  in  the  world  will  you  find  an  author 
to  admit  that  an  unfavourable  criticism  of 
his  book  is  just?" 

"  You  interrupted  me,  Katie.  1  meant  to 
say  that  one  seems  to  need  a  certainty  of 
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the  justness  of  criticism — one  would  like  an 
infallible  test  of  one's  work-worth,  apart 
from  one's  own  prepossessions  or  another's 
prejudices." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Paul.  ''  I  agree  with 
you,  Valerie.  We  can't  but  recollect  that 
reviewers,  be  they  ever  so  anonymous  and 
impalpable,  must  have  their  good  and  bad 
days  like  ordinary  mortals — their  amiable 
moments — their  genial  hours — their  sea- 
sons of  irritability  and  depression." 

"  Well  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  Well,  what  little  Valerie  would  like, 
and  I  suppose  is  waiting  for,  before  she 
publishes,  is  something  of  a  mind-ometer, 
so  to  speak  ;  an  infallible  test  for  intel- 
lectual productions;  a  gauge;  an  unfailing 
standard,  or,  shall  we  say,  a  crucible,  in 
which  to  plunge  one's  work,  and  ascertain, 
with  chemical  accuracy,  the  true  value  of 
our  mind-produce,  independently  of  fallible 
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partiality  or  prejudice;  east  winds,  bad 
debts,  crying  children,  gout,  or  indigestion, 
calamities  to  which  reviewing-flesh  must  be 
subject  with  the  rest  of  us.  But  Valerie, 
let  me  put  you  on  your  horse  now;  we 
ought  to  be  moving  homewards." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

KATE     AND     VALERIE. 

They  all  rose  to  go.  But  a  sudden,  soft, 
summer  shower  drove  them  back  for  some 
minutes  to  the  safe  shelter  of  the  spreading 
trees.  While  they  stood  waiting,  a  sound 
of  distant  music  reached  them.  They  were 
all  silent;  for  distant,  unexpected  music  has 
a  sort  of  spell. 

This  was  but  a  well-played  bugle,  heard 
across  the  river,  perhaps  from  a  passing 
coach ;  but  the  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive, 
and  as  the  notes  rose  and  fell,  and  then 
softly  died  away  in  faintest  echoes,  no  one 
cared  to  speak. 
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When  the  sounds  had  quite  passed  away, 
Valerie  said — 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Paul,  but  sud- 
den, unexpected  music  at  a  distance,  always 
makes  me  sad — pleased  and  yet  half- 
troubled.     Can  you  understand  that?" 

He  nodded.     She  went  on — 

"I  can't  trace  the  association  with  the 
Past,  but  it  always  reminds  me  of  it.  It 
comes  like  an  echo  from  my  childhood — 
like  a  message  from  the  past,  half-soothing, 
half-sad.  Wherever  I  am,  or  in  what- 
ever circumstances  I  hear  it,  the  spell 
makes  itself  felt.  I  w^onder  if  others  feel 
the  same  ?  Paul,  you  understand  all  sorts 
of  ins  and  outs  of  one's  thought- windings, 
can  you  answer  my  question  ?" 

"  I  can  only  answer  for  myself.  I  have 
often  felt  as  you  do.  And  I  think  that 
the  mystic  spell  of  distant  music,  arises 
chiefly   from    that   very   suggestiveness — 
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that  in  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
charms.  As  for  instance,  in  distant  land- 
scape, and  in  poetry  —  some  poetry  — 
Wordsworth's  and  Tennyson's.  And,"  he 
paused  a  moment,  "  in  some  people." 

Arnold  had  drawn  near,  for  Adrian  had 
engrossed  Kate.  His  eye  met  Paul's.  He 
smiled  an  assent  to  Mr.  Glyn's  last  remark, 
as  he  glanced  at  Valerie.  For  he  had  often 
felt  this  very  suggestiveness  to  be  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  her  conversation.  It 
unconsciously  struck  chords  that  slept  at 
other  times — awakening  memories,  rousing 
aspirations,  all  ennobling  and  elevating. 

It  is  the  undefinable,  but  irresistible 
charm  of  some  persons,  to  produce  this 
effect.  We  feel  the  better  for  beino-  with 
them — we  know  not  why.  Nor  could  they 
tell  us.  For  the  influence  is  as  uncon- 
sciously exercised  as  that  of  the  summer 
breeze,  which  in  its  wanderings  steals  over 
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the  wind-harp,  and  brings  forth  from  it 
music  it  seemed  not  to  possess,  or  knew 
not  how  to  utter. 

The  rain  was  now  over,  and  the  party 
mounted  their  horses  to  return  home. 

As  they  went  forth  from  the  forest 
shelter,  they  were  struck  with  the  renewed 
freshness  and  beauty  which  lay  over  the 
land  since  the  shower.  The  heat  was  sub- 
dued, the  perfume  of  the  flowers  called 
out,  the  green  radiance  of  hedge,  and  field, 
and  tree  was  grateful  to  the  eye.  Sun  and 
breeze,  and  perfumed  atmosphere,  seemed 
all  to  be  uniting  in  pouring  balm  over  the 
dislocations  of  the  world. 

"  This  is  consolation !"  said  Paul,  as  to 
himself,  as  drawing  rein  for  a  moment,  he 
gazed  out  thankfully  on  the  fair  face  of 
nature.  ^'  There  is  consolation  in  the 
world  after  all !" 

"  There  is  much  more  than  that !"  ex- 
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claimed  Adrian,  who  had  heard  him,  "there 
is  happiness!"  and  the  others  sided  with 
him  against  Paul.  Thej  were  all  too 
young  to  know  the  full  meaning  and  value 
of  the  word  "  consolation."  They  meant 
to  have  a  great  deal  more  than  that  out  of 
life! 

As  they  walked  their  horses  down  the 
hill,  Valerie  pointed  out  to  Paul  the  wild 
flowers  raising  their  slight  heads  after  the 
storm,  refreshed  and  strengthened,  she  said, 
like  true  souls,  that  look  up  and  thank 
God  for  a  past  suffering — acknowledging 
its  blessing. 

Paul  looked  at  her  with  fondness. 

''  Pretty  one,  I  like  your  w^ords.  But," 
he  added,  involuntarily,  "  I  fear  you  who 
thus  speak,  would  most  acutely  feel  suffer- 
ing, if  it  should  come  to  you ;  you  have,  so 
to  speak,  the  capacity  for  it." 

"  I  ?  oh  no,  dear  Paul,  you  need  not  fear 
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for  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  only  a 
capacity  for  joy — for  great  enjoyment." 

"  Is  it  not  the  same  thing  ?  "  thought 
Paul — "the  difference  only  that  between 
height  and  depth  !  "  But  he  would  not  say 
it  to  cloud  her  bright  spirit,  and  they 
rode  on  in  silence. 

"  Kate,"  said  Adrian,  who  was  behind 
with  his  cousin,  "  do  not  speak  to  me  as 
you  did  to-day.  You  don't,  I  know,  mean 
to  pain  me." 

"  Pain  you  ?  No,  indeed,  Adrian,  not  for 
the  world,"  she  said  kindly. 

"  And  yet  you  do,  Kate.  It  is  perhaps 
foolish  in  me  to  attach  so  much  importance 
to  your  lightest  word." 

**  I  think  it  is."  She  spoke  very  quietly. 
He  was  vexed. 

"Ah,  Kate,  how  you  are  changed!" 

"  Changed  ?  how  changed  ?  I  do  not 
understand  you  to-day." 
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"  So  altered  from  what  you  used  to  be 
long  ago,  I  mean." 

"  Long  ago  ?  oh,  I  dare  say.  Of  course, 
I  don't  spoil  mj  shoes  in  doing  your  behests, 
or  spend  hours  ^Yith  you  rigging  frigates ! 
But  I  am  not  really  altered,  Adrian,  believe 
me." 

"  Dear  Kate  !  " 

It  was  said  rather  enthusiastically. 

She  turned  her  full  face  towards  him, 
surprised — no  agitation  in  her  countenance. 
He  had  better  have  desisted,  but  he  would 
pursue  the  conversation.  He  grasped  at 
every  friendly  word  she  let  fall.  He  felt 
sometimes  a  blank  or  chill  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  cousin ;  it  was  inevitable, 
for  the  love  was  all  on  his  side — there  was 
no  response  on  hers.  But  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  think  so.     He  went  on. 

"  And  you  are  really  the  same,  Kate ! 
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You  look  back  as  I  do  to  those  happy  days  ? 
You  think  of  me  when  I  am  away  ? " 

"  My  dear  Adrian,  what  nonsense  is  this  ? 
Of  course  I  do  !  " 

The  "  of  course"  was  too  emphatic  to  be 
flattering. 

"  Think  of  you  and  of  our  old  plays 
together  ?  Why  I  have  never  been  so  happy 
since." 

"  Dearest  Kate!  "  He  was  quite  mollified. 

"  And  I  have  called  my  favourite  stag- 
hound  '  Crusoe,'  in  remembrance  of  that 
time,  and  of  you." 

"  Pooh,  Kate  !  Nonsense !"  he  exclaimed, 
angrily.  This  was  much  too  unsentimental 
to  please  him.  But  Kate  was  not  at  all 
sentimental.     She  only  said — 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased,  Adrian. 
I  always  wish  to  please  you." 

And  again  the  words  set  him  dreaming. 
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After  all  she  had  recognised  his  thoughts, 
his  book.  That  betrayed  interest.  Valerie 
had  not  done  so.  He  deceived  himself 
wilfully;  it  was  not  Kate's  doing.  But  for 
the  time  he  was  quite  happy  again. 

They  paused  to  admire  the  rich  tints  of 
the  sun,  now  near  its  setting. 

Arnold  was  in  front  with  Mr.  Glyn  and 
Valerie.  They  were  discussing  the  pleasant 
day  they  had  had. 

"  It  is  such  a  relief  to  me,"  said  Arnold, 
"sometimes  to  shake  off  my  profession. 
To-day  has  been  a  perfect  holiday  to  me. 
I  have  had  no  interference  with  some  hours 
of  great  rest  and  enjoyment." 

"  And,"  said  Paul,  "  we  are  to  finish  the 
day  together  I  find.  Lady  Southdown  sent 
a  message  to  beg  you  to  dine  at  the  Grange." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  delighted." 

He  had  just  said  so,  when  a  servant  came 
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up,  and  touching  his  hat,  gave  the  Doctor 
a  note. 

"  It's  a  mere  chance  I  have  met  you,  sir ; 
I  have  been  all  over  the  place  to  hear  of 
you,  and  was  just  now  taking  the  note  back 
again." 

Dr.  Osborne  tore  it  open. 

*'  I  will  go  immediately,"  he  said,  and 
the  man  withdrew. 

It  was  a  summons  to  a  distant  place. 

*^  It  is  a  little  provoking,  Valerie,  is  it 
not  ?  Just  as  I  was  boasting  of  my  free- 
dom. However,  good  bye ;  I  must  not 
delay." 

Kate,  who  had  ridden  up,  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  him  to  stay,  and  Adrian,  to 
please  her,  joined  in. 

"  There  is  no  immediate  hurry,  is  there  ?" 
she  asked.  "  Can  you  not  finish  your  ride, 
and  dine  with  us,  and  go  to  those  tiresome 
people  in  the  evening  ?    It  is  quite  breaking 
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up  our  party.  And  Adrian  here,  and  all. 
Do  not  go." 

"  You  won't  go  ?"  said  Adrian.  "  I  leave 
to-morrow.  Come,  stay  with  us,  like  a 
good  fellow." 

"  It  would  be  quite  nonsense  going  before 
dinner,"  pursued  Kate. 

Arnold  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  not  detain  me.     I  must  go  at  once." 

"  Well,  please  yourself,"  said  Kate,  not 
liking  to  have  her  request  set  at  nought. 

He  smiled. 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  not  pleasing  myself 
at  all ! "  but  he  turned  his  horse's  head  to  go. 

"  Indeed  they  are  wrong  to  seek  to  de- 
tain you,"  said  Valerie ;  "  I,  for  one,  say 
good  bye." 

He  nodded  a  farewell  and  rode  off, 

Adrian  fell  back  and  rejoined  Kate, 
while  Paul  went  on  with  Valerie. 

"  This  has  been  to  me  also,  Valerie — to 
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US  all,  I  think — a  day  of  great  enjoyment. 
Arnold  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to 
finish  it  with  us  at  the  Grange,  but  he 
never  trifles  with  duty,  even  in  little  things. 
To  see  what  he  ought  to  do  is,  with  him,  to 

do  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Valerie,  "  and  that  gives 
such  a  promptness  and  composure  to  all  he 
does.  There  is  no  hesitation ;  no  half- 
measures;  no  'tacking  and  trimming,'  as 
Captain  Boxer  would  say." 

"  True,  Valerie." 

"I  like  this  directness,  even  in  little 
things,  Paul.  It  gives  such  a  sort  of  grand 
simplicity  to  a  character." 

Paul  looked  pleased. 

"  It  does  indeed.  And  Arnold  has  that 
most  thoroughly ;  he  is  like  a  man  of 
ancient  times ;  a  character  so  utterly  true ; 
of  a  large  mould  and  an  heroic  simplicity. 
You,  at  least,  will  not  think  I  exaggerate 
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when  I  say,  I  think  the  better  of  my  kind, 
that  there  is  one  like  Arnold  Osborne 
among  them." 

Valerie  assented. 

"  How  few  live  up  to  their  capabilities, 
Paul !  How  few  are  all  they  might  be. 
I  always  feel  that  when  I  see  Arnold,  who 
does.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  all  having 
him  here,  but  one  regrets  it  for  himself. 
He  is  thrown  away  at  Fair  Oaks." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will  remain  here, 
when  those  for  whom  he  now  labours  are 
independent  of  him.  When  his  young 
brothers  are  out  in  the  world,  Arnold  will 
be  free  again.  And,  meanwhile,  how  that 
trust  which  his  father's  death  transferred  to 
him,  has  been  fulfilled  !  Even  in  that  sense 
alone,  his  time  here  has  been  anything  but 
wasted." 

*' But  for  himself?" 

"For   himself  it   is  very  trying.     But 
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Arnold  will  rise  above  his  circumstances, 
and  the  inner  life,  the  most  important, 
can  prosper  anywhere.  You  w^ll  hear  of 
Arnold  in  the  future.  He  cannot  but  win 
appreciation  in  time,  whether  here,  or 
elsewhere.  No  matter  which,  for  Arnold's 
character  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
great.  He  has  that  unraistakeable  cha- 
racteristic of  true  greatness,  namely,  he 
has  not  w^aited  for  o'reat  thinofs  to  become 
himself  great.  His  conduct  in  all  the 
daily  trifles  of  life,  has  always  been,  so  to 
speak,  in  proportion  to  his  character — ever 
free  from  all  littleness." 

Valerie  was  about  to  reply  when  Adrian 
and  Kate  joined  them,  and  the  conversation 
became  general. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AN  EYENDsG  AT  THE  GRAXGE. 

The  summer  passed  pleasantly  away.  Each 
day  there  was  something  to  look  forward 
to — some  ride,  or  distant  excursion — or, 
when  Dr.  Osborne  had  to  deny  himself 
these,  at  least  an  evening  visit  to  the 
Grange,  where  he  and  Mr.  Glyn  had  a 
general  invitation. 

For  Lady  Southdown  could  not  pass 
an  evening  in  a  mere  family  circle.  She 
was  restless  and  dissatisfied  unless  there 
was  a  room  full  of  people  to  make  the 

VOL.  II.  H 
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agreeable  to.  So  she  got  a  character  for 
great  hospitality,  by  constantly  inviting  the 
county  neighbours  to  come  and  stay  at  the 
Grange,  bringing  friends  from  town  to  meet 
them,  and  reinforcing  the  ranks,  when  neces- 
sary, by  evening  additions  from  Fair  Oaks. 
The  Rector's  daughters  were  delighted  to 
come.  They,  and  some  of  the  retired  officers 
and  their  families,  were  considered  admissi- 
ble; and,  in  one  way  or  another.  Lady  South- 
down had  always  an  evening  gathering,  and 
found  herself  well  surrounded  in  her  draw- 
ing-room. Her  parties  were  always  pleasant. 
Society  was  the  only  thing  she  understood, 
but  she  understood  it  to  perfection.  The 
lively,  gracious,  self-possessed  hostess,  was 
a  different  person  from  the  languid  lady  of 
the  morning. 

It  hardly  required  the  presence  of  her 
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beautiful  nieces  to  make  her  receptions 
very  popular,  but,  with  them,  the  Grange 
became  the  rallying  point  of  the  county. 
The  fine  old  drawing-room,  with  its  spacious 
recessed  windows,  looked  the  picture  of 
comfort  of  an  evening,  with  its  abundant 
flowers  and  lights,  its  new  books,  prints, 
and  chess-tables ;  its  innumerable  little 
sofas  and  easy  chairs ;  its  good  music  and 
pleasant  society. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Arnold  felt  the 
difference  between  the  Grange  and  the 
Archway  House,  such  as  it  now  was,  and  that 
every  evening  not  encroached  on  by  pro- 
fessional calls,  he  gladly  passed  with  the 
Aubreys. 

Mrs.  Osborne  tried  to  oppose  it,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  she  was  not  included 
in  the  intimacy. 

H  2 
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Lady  Southdown  liked  Arnold ;  he  was 
pleasant,  gentlemanly,  and  very  good-look- 
ing. She  liked  to  have  him  at  her  parties, 
and  was  glad  to  make  his  relationship  to 
Mrs.  Aubrey  a  sort  of  ground  for  his  being 
made  almost  one  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Osborne  was  no  relation,  was  not  much 
accustomed  to  society ;  had  no  "  posi- 
tion," and  nothing  in  herself  to  make 
that  overlooked.  Lady  Southdown  could 
not  be  troubled  with  her.  It  was  a  stand- 
ing grievance  with  Mrs.  Osborne. 

One  evening  in  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
Mr.  Glyn  came  down  to  the  Archway 
House  to  tell  Arnold  he  was  specially  re- 
quested not  to  fail  them  at  the  Grange,  as 
Adrian  had  come  down.  He  had  brought 
some  friends  from  London  with  him,  and 
the  Boxers  also  were  staying  in  the  house. 
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Arnold  was  on  no  account  to  disappoint 
the  girls  that  evening. 

He  was  disengaged,  after  a  visit  or  two, 
which  he  could  pay  as  he  went;  so  he 
gladly  prepared  to  obey  the  summons. 

Mr.  Glyn  and  Arnold  walked  together 
down  the  pretty  High  Street,  now  looking 
very  picturesque  in  the  glow  of  the  sunset, 
which  softened  its  details,  and  lit  up  to 
gold  its  upper  windows,  and  the  tops  of  its 
tall  trees. 

"  How  well  the  view  through  the  Arch- 
way looks  to-night,"  said  Arnold.  "  The 
rooms  over  the  gate  are  what  I  covet  for 
you,  Paul.  I  wish  I  had  you  there  within 
hail." 

'*  No,  no ;  you  won't  get  me  out  of  my 
hermitage.  Besides,  those  rooms  are  no 
longer  vacant.     They  are  just  taken  for  an 
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indefinite  time  by  the  son  and  heir  par 
excellence  of  these  parts — the  great  'pa7ii' 
of  the  county,  Mr.  Chillingworth." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Why,  what  on  earth  is 
he  doing  at  Fair  Oaks?" 

"  Fishing,  he  says.*' 

*^  That  is  so  likely!" 

a  Very.  The  Fair  Oaks'  gossips  are  quite 
in  excitement  about  it.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  meet  him  constantly  at  the  Grange, 
and  Kate  Aubrey  seems  the  attraction. 
Chillingworth  Court  is  twenty  miles  from 
the  Grange,  and  I  suppose  the  distance  is 
inconvenient,  so  he  has  taken  the  Arch 
Gate  rooms  for  occasional  occupation.  You 
are  behind  the  world  not  to  know  it,  but 
you  have  been  away." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 
I  don't  like  Mr.  Chillingworth." 
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"  Neither  do  I.  I  hope  dear  Kate  will 
have  nothing  to  saj  to  him." 

"  Hush,  Paul— here  is  Mrs.  Wily." 

Paul  looked  very  much  inclined  to  run 
away.  Mrs.  Wily  was  a  vulgar,  gossipping 
widow,  and  Mr.  Glyn's  pet  aversion. 

"  No,  Paul,  that  won't  do.    She  has  seen 

you." 

"  Horrid  woman  !"  muttered  Paul. 

Mr.  Glyn  thought  highly  of  women  in 
the  abstract,  and  was  therefore  very  sensi- 
tive to  their  short-comings,  and  Mrs.  Wily 
had  many  short-comings  ;  she  was  loud, 
ungentle,  and  uncharitable.  Mrs.  Wily 
was  an  uneducated  person  of  low  birth, 
nobody  knew  exactly  what.  Why  Mr. 
Wily  had  married  her,  no  one  could  con- 
ceive. He  was  in  the  position  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  as  his  wife  she  had  been  duly 
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lectured,  dressed,  and  cautioned ;  but  with 
it  all,  as  Paul  was  now  muttering  to 
Arnold,  she  only  looked  like  a  partially 
reclaimed  laundress. 

The  description  suited  so  exactly,  that 
Arnold  could  not  help  laughing,  and  in 
consequence  saluted  Mrs.  Wily  and  her 
daughter  with  such  irrepressible  smiles, 
that  the  young  lady,  easily  persuaded, 
darted  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had,  to 
use  her  own  phraseology,  "  made  a  con- 
quest" of  the  doctor. 

Miss  Gustava  Wily  was  the  ''laundress's" 
only  daughter,  a  subtle  young  lady  of  a 
certain  age,  bent  on  achieving  matri- 
mony. The  unconscious  doctor  little  knew 
how  he  had  committed  himself  by  that  un- 
lucky smile.  The  next  day  Miss  Gustava 
was  very  unwell,  and  absolutely  required 
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an  early  visit  from  Dr.  Osborne,  so  she 
said — but  we  are  anticipating. 

Mrs.  Wily  and  her  daughter  remained 
under  the  ArchAvay  a  long  time,  having 
much  to  say  on  Mr.  Chillingworth's  advent, 
and  other  exciting  topics — so  much,  that 
the  gentlemen  had  to  plead  their  engage- 
ment, and  the  distance,  in  order  to  get 
away. 

"The  Grange?  oh,  indeed!  going  to 
the  Grange." 

Miss  Gustava  tossed  her  plumes  disdain- 
fully. She  was  never  asked  to  the  Grange, 
but  she  judiciously  abstained  from  say- 
ing so. 

Her  mother  had  less  self-command.  She 
called  out  with  vulgar  pique — 

"  Upon   my    word,    gay  doings    at   the 
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Grange  now-a-days.  Not  that  I  know 
anything  about  them — long  as  we've  lived 
in  Fair  Oaks,  those  people  take  no  notice 
of  us — we  are  never  asked  by  any  chance 

to  their " 

"Mamma,  mamma,"  broke  in  the  morti- 
fied Gustava,  "  you  know  we  have  never 
called  on  the  Aubrey  family;  it  was  of 
course  our  place  to  call,  if  we  wished  the 
acquaintance,  but,"  she  hastily  added,  see- 
ing her  mother  was  about  to  contradict  her, 
"  pray  let  us  go,  we  are  detaining  Dr.  Os- 
borne all  this  time — we  must  really  go." 
And  with  a  fascinating  smile  at  the  young- 
doctor.  Miss  Gustava  with  marked  haste 
sped  on  her  way.  In  spite  of  her  ex- 
hortation, her  mother  stayed  behind  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  who  was  to  be  at 
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Lady  Southdown's,  a.  point  on  which  Mr. 
Glyn  wickedly  professed  complete  igno- 
rance. 

Findino:  she  could  extract  nothino^  from 
him,  she  turned  to  follow  her  agile  daughter, 
who  being  thin  and  fleet,  had  already  shot 
far  a-head,  and  Mrs.  Wily,  who  was 
stout  and  short-winded,  went  puffing  after 
her,  like  a  heavy  goods- train  after  an 
express.  When  they  were  alone,  Arnold 
fairly  burst  out  laughing  at  the  in- 
terview and  Miss  Gustava's  graces,  but 
Paul's  dislike  to  the  Wilys  was  too  serious 
to  admit  of  his  joining  in  his  friend's  mirth. 
He  expressed  his  sentiments  on  Miss  Gus- 
tava  pretty  freely. 

"  It  is  fortunate  she  does  not  know  your 
opinion  of  her,"  said  Arnold. 

"  Oh,  my  opinion  is  of  no  consequence  to 
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Miss  Gustava.  /  am  not  a  marrying 
man." 

It  was  meant  as  a  cautionary  hint  to 
Dr.  Osborne,  but  it  was  quite  thrown  away. 
He  had  not  noticed  Miss  Gustava's  agaceries 
— he  was  no  coxcomb,  and  had  neither  time 
nor  thouglit  to  bestow  on  young  lady 
manoeuvres. 

He  spoke  on  other  things  till  they  reached 
the  house  where  he  had  to  call.  Mr.  Glyn 
waited  for  him,  and  they  were  soon  at  the 
private  entrance  of  the  Grange.  As  he  was 
letting  himself  in,  Dr.  Badgerby  went  by. 
Silent  bows  passed  between  them,  and  the 
next  day  *'  Mrs."  Badgerby  told  all  over 
Fair  Oaks  that  young  Dr.  Osborne  had  no- 
thing whatsoever  to  do — no  practice,  poor 
young  man,  for  he  was  eternally  in  society. 

Mr.  Glyn  and  Arnold  found  a  pleasant 
party  assembled  at  the  Grange.     Mr.  Chil- 
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lingwortli  was  there,  in  rather  marked 
attendance  on  Kate,  who  seemed  quite  in- 
different to  his  attentions.  Her  manner 
to  him  was  very  distant,  but  Arnold  thought 
Mr.  Chillingworth's  easy,  self-satisfied  as- 
surance justified  her  haughtiness.  He 
conld  not  help  contrasting  his  manner  with 
that  of  Mr.  Glyn. 

Paul  always  spoke  to  women  with  a  sort 
of  considerate  gentleness — to  the  Aubreys 
it  was  almost  reverent. 

Valerie  caught  Arnold's  eye  as  it  fol- 
lowed Paul,  who  stood  before  Kate,  ad- 
dressing her,  in  strong  relief  with  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth,  who  lounged  beside  her. 

Valerie  was  beside  Arnold.  She  had  fol- 
lowed his  glance,  and  caught  its  meaning. 

"  Yes,  indeed !  I  see,"  she  whispered. 
"  Dear  Paul !    Do  vou  know,  Arnold,  when 
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we  are  together,  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were 
a  princess  in  disguise,  and  Paul  Glyn  the 
only  person  in  the  secret !" 

Lady  Southdown  allowed  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  to  come  a  good  deal  to  the  Grange. 
She  had  a  general  idea  that  he  would  be  a 
good  match  for  one  or  other  of  her  pretty 
nieces  ;  she  did  not  care  which.  And  she 
threw  first  one  and  then  the  other  sister  in 
his  way,  with  great  impartiality  and  small 
delicacy. 

The  only  thing  that  prevented  Lady 
Southdown's  arrano^ements  from  beinof  fla- 
grantly  marked,  was  her  excessive  indolence. 
She  could  not  be  troubled  to  hunt  down  an 
heir  with  the  remorseless  energy  of  other 
chaperons.  And  it  was  precisely  this 
which,  unconsciously  to  herself,  favoured 
her  views  in  the  present  case. 
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Mr.  Chillingworth  saw  she  would  never 
bore  herself  or  him  by  a  troublesome 
pertinacity.  He  might  safely  enjoy  the 
pleasant  society  of  the  Grange,  without 
being  committed  to  a  proposal  for  either 
sister.  He  saw  perfectly  through  Lady 
Southdown's  indolent,  transparent  ma- 
noeuvres, but  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  a 
proper  son-and-heir  consciousness  of  his 
own  importance,  and  received  them  all  as 
the  natural  and  just  tribute  to  his  merits  of 
person  and  position.  He  had  a  vague  idea 
that  a  man  of  his  consequence  should 
marry,  and  an  indistinct  notion  that  one  of 
the  Aubreys  would  be  a  suitable  mistress  of 
Chillingworth  Court.  They  were  beautiful, 
well-born,  well-bred,  money  not  much ; 
"  but,  thank  Heaven !  he  could  afford  to 
please  himself  in  that  or  anything  else." 
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Mr.  Chillingworth  felt  quite  magnanimous 
as  he  so  cogitated.  Lady  Southdown 
would  have  been  pleased  if  she  had  known 
the  growing  chance  there  was  of  a  proposal 
now. 

But  she  did  not  know.  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  did  not  choose  to  be  hurried  ;  he  had 
not  yet  made  up  his  mind  which  of  the 
sisters  he  preferred. 

This  night  it  was  Kate  he  was  occupied 
with,  as  her  cousin  Adrian,  with  jealous 
anger,  soon  discovered. 

He  stood  so  moodily,  with  folded  arras 
and  darkening  brow,  watching  this  couple, 
that  Arnold,  fearing  he  would  betray 
himself,  endeavoured  to  rouse  him.  He 
went  up  to  him. 

"  Well,  Adrian,  down  again  !  How  are 
you?" 
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No  answer. 

"  Adrian — Mr.  Aubrey — why,  Adrian  !" 

Adrian  started. 

"  Oh,  Arnold  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  did  not 
see  you.  Is  not  that  fellow  Chillingworth, 
odious  ?" 

This  was  poor  Adrian's  salutation — suffi- 
ciently explaining  his  state. 

"  The  conceited  coxcomb!"  he  ejaculated, 
and  nothino;  more  could  Arnold  o^et  out  of 
him. 

Adrian  got  more  and  more  gloomy  as 
the  party  went  on.  The  buzz  of  voices, 
the  lights,  the  greetings  raised  his  irritation 
to  an  intolerable  pitch. 

At  last,  very  miserable,  and  impatient  of 
his  misery,  he  did  the  very  unwisest  thing 
which  the  circumstances  admitted  of — 
getting  beside  his  cousin,  and  dashing  into 
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a  proposal  at  a  most  inappropriate  moment. 
Thereby  producing  on  the  morale  of  the 
astonished  Kate,  all  the  surprise  and  shock 
of  a  cold  shower-bath. 

Kate  Aubrey  felt  a  generous  pain  at 
hearing  of  the  love  she  could  not  return. 
She  would  have  spoken  kindly  to  Adrian, 
but  his  arbitrary  tone  and  temper  raised 
her  pride.  He  claimed  her  love  as  a  right, 
rather  than  asked  a  hearing  for  his  own. 
He  pressed  the  claim  of  a  long  attachment, 
which  till  then  Kate  had  not  known  of,  and 
just  then  did  not  care  for.  She  was  im- 
patient of  this  ill-timed  declaration,  and 
afraid  others  might  notice  the  vehement 
manner  which  Adrian  hardly  sought  to 
control. 

Kate's  disposition  was  something  like  her 
cousin's ;  her  patience  was  soon  exhausted. 
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She  replied  with  haughtiness  to  his  rashly- 
urged  claims.  He  was  unjust  enough  to 
think  Kate  had  kuown  of  and  encouraged 
his  attachment,  and  he  said  so. 

At  this  she  rose  in  silent  displeasure,  and 
crossinp^  the  room  without  lookino-  at 
Adrian,  she  ensconced  herself  beside  Mrs. 
Boxer  in  such  a  manner  that  her  cousin 
could  not  address  her  again. 

In  anger  and  despair,  he  turned  and  left 
the  room  and  the  house. 

Arnold  guessed  what  had  passed.  Too 
kind-hearted  to  remain  inactive  while  there 
was  any  chance  of  being  of  use,  he  imme- 
diately left  the  party  and  followed  Adrian, 
whose  feelings  were  wounded  as  they  can 
be  wounded  only  in  youth. 

He  was  excessively  in  love  with  Kate 
Aubrey;     he    had    always    reckoned    on 
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marrying  her;  he  was  unprepared  for  so 
positive  a  rejection,  and  attributed  it  to 
ambition.  He  said  bitterly  —  "Chilling- 
worth  Court  and  twenty  thousand  a  year 
are  too  much  for  any  young  lady's  philo- 
sophy I  suppose !  Kate  only  does  as 
others." 

Arnold  defended  Kate,  but  Adrian  would 
not  listen  to  reason.  His  conduct  gave 
Arnold  an  impression  that  he  would  soon 
get  over  this  passion  of  disappointment ; 
for  a  love  that  left  so  much  room  for  re- 
sentment, pride,  and  personal  feelings, 
seemed  to  the  deeper  nature  of  the  elder 
man,  but  a  half-hearted  affair.  However, 
he  took  good  care  to  keep  his  thoughts  to 
himself,  and  Adrian  insisting  on  leaving  for 
town  that  night,  he  remained  with  him  till 
he  got  a  post-chaise,  and  saw  him  start. 
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We  have  no  occasion  to  recur  to  Adrian 
Aubrey.  He  went  abroad  soon  after ;  and 
for  a  length  of  time  sought  no  intercourse 
with  Fair  Oaks.  It  was  the  first  break  in 
the  little  party  of  friends ;  the  first  shadow 
in  the  chapter  of  sunshine. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


MISS    GUSTAVA. 


It  was  on  the  following  morning  that  Dr. 
Osborne  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to 
attend  Miss  Gustava  Wily.  Miss  Gustava 
had  certain  schemes  of  her  own  regarding 
the  doctor;  as  indeed  had  more  than  one 
of  the  other  young  ladies  at  Fair  Oaks. 
For  though  we  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  chronicle  their  various  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks on  Arnold,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
he  could  quite  escape  being  the  object  of 
those  matrimonial  schemes  to  which  any 
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unmarried  doctor  with  good  means  is  liable. 
Since  Dr.  Osborne  had  settled  in  Fair  Oaks, 
every  avenue  to  his  notice  had  been  at- 
tempted ;  but  hitherto  with  little  success. 
Some  young  ladies  struck  up  a  great  inti- 
macy with  his  step-mother,  and  found  her 
so  charming  a  companion,  that  they  could 
not  help  going  constantly  to  the  Archway 
House  to  see  her.  Others  patronised  the 
weepful  Emma  Eliza,  and  asked  her  fre- 
quently to  spend  a  day  with  them ;  when 
they  cross-questioned  her  privately  on  her 
brother's  tastes,  habits,  and  preferences,  and 
steered  their  course  accordingly.  They 
were  literary,  domestic,  musical,  lively,  or 
serious,  to  order — which  certainly  showed 
a  charming  feminine  flexibility  of  character. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Osborne  did  not  admire  femi- 
nine flexibility,  or  perhaps  the  "  Medium" 
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— as  mediums  will — blundered  in  her  inti- 
mations ;  at  any  rate  no  favourable  results 
followed.  Leaving  things  as  she  had  found 
them,  the  Medium  went  to  school,  and 
another  had  to  be  sought. 

The  two  youngest  boys — the  twins — 
found  themselves  suddenly  popular.  Little 
ruffians  they  were  !  But  tliat  mattered  not. 
To  their  own  extreme  surprise  and  satis- 
faction, the  twins  found  themselves  encou- 
raged in  all  their  restless  mischief,  and 
constantly  told  that  they  were  fine,  spirited 
little  fellows.  Young  ladies  gave  them 
splendid  toys,  in  hopes  of  a  good  word  from 
the  monkeys  to  their  elder  brother.  Vain 
hope !  The  twins  accepted  the  toys  and 
abused  the  donors. 

Then  Arnold's  feelings  were  appealed 
to  by  worked  rainbow-slippers,  wonderful 
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waistcoats,  purses  and  smoking  caps,  of 
which  he  had  enough  to  open  a  work-stall 
at  a  fancy  fair.  We  need  say  nothing  about 
gold  pencil-cases,  seals,  rings,  and  the  like. 
Every  doctor  knows  about  them.  It  was 
just  so  much  trouble  and  trinketry  thrown 
away,  but  there  would  have  been  no  con- 
vincing the  fair  aspirants  of  that,  and  the 
siege  was  carried  on  con  spirito. 

And  now  Miss  Gustava  entered  the  field. 
She  had  known  Arnold  formerly  a  little, 
but  had  been  long  absent  from  home,  and 
had  only  lately  returned,  when  she  met  him 
in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Wily  puffed  over  to 
the  Archway  House,  and  begged  Dr.  Osborne 
to  come  and  see  her  darling  Gavvy,  who 
was  very  unwell. 

Arnold  of  course  went.     He  could  not 
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make  out  that  there  was  much  the  matter. 
It  would  have  been  very  odd  if  he  could  ! 
But  Miss  Gustava  recited  sufferings  that 
might  have  moved  the  Sphinx 

"  Staring  right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes." 

And  there  was  nothino:  for  it  but  to  take 
her  own  word  for  them.  She  begged  Dr. 
Osborne  to  return  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  it  was  the  same  thing,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next.  And  gradually,  he 
hardly  knew  how,  it  came  to  be  a  regular 
thing  that  Arnold  should  go  to  Miss  Gustava 
every  day. 

Miss  Gustava  was  not  a  scrupulous  young 
lady ;  and  she  went  at  her  object  with  a 
systematic  perseverance  which  seldom  fails 
of  its  aim,  whatever  that  aim  may  be. 

With  the  practised  sagacity  of  an  habitual 
schemer,  Miss  Wily  soon  made  out  Arnold's 
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character.  She  saw  that  he  had  not  much 
personal  vanity,  which  was  against  her  suc- 
cess; but  then,  on  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  was  assailable.  She  found  he 
had  a  peculiar  satisfaction — a  very  justifiable 
one — in  the  successful  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fessional skill.  Miss  Wily  worked  that  vein 
very  judiciously.  Dr.  Osborne  had  done 
her  so  very  much  good — she  felt  now  so 
much  better  than  she  had  ever  done  before 
— those  frightful  head -aches  to  which  she 
bad  been  such  a  martyr  (in  conversation) 
had  almost  left  her — she  was  a  different 
creature  since  Dr.  Osborne  had  taken  up 
her  case ;  with  a  little  further  attendance 
she  expected  to  be  quite  cured.  So  Arnold 
continued  to  attend,  in  order  to  perfect  this 
satisfactory  cure.  He  was  quite  pleased — 
unconsciously,  a  little  flattered  also. 
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The  straightforward  openness  of  his  own 
character  prevented  his  suspecting  the 
various  knowing  little  schemes  of  his  patient. 
Thej  really  were  beneath  his  cognizance. 

He  began  to  be  rather  interested  in  Miss 
Gustava.  He  thought  her  a  very  plain, 
very  amiable  grateful  girl,  who  had  a  good 
deal  more  sense  and  discrimination  than 
people  supposed.  His  home  was  not 
happy ;  he  began  to  find  some  pleasure  in 
going  to  a  house  where  he  gave  so  much, 
and  was  always  so  well  received.  The 
Grange  party  was  absent  at  this  time, 
making  a  round  of  country  visits  during 
the  shooting  season.  Mrs.  Wily's  house 
was  no  real  substitute  for  the  Grange,  but 
it  was  something  to  get  out  of  the  sound 
of  Mrs,  Osborne's  tongue.  The  Wilys 
were  constantly  inviting  him — he  was  often 
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there;  little  guessing  the  reports  beginning 
to  circulate  ret^ardino^  his  visits. 

"What  on  earth  is  Arnold  thinking  of!" 
said  Paul  Gljn  to  himself,  as  he  noticed 
Dr.  Osborne  ringing  Mrs.  Wilj's  bell,  or 
stopping  to  speak  to  mother  and  daughter, 
as  they  waylaid  him  in  his  walks,  a  great 
deal  oftener  than  the  Fair  Oaks'  gossips 
thought  at  all  necessary. 

Paul  wished  to  warn  Arnold,  but  he  was 
so  evidently  unconscious  on  the  subject, 
that  his  friend  hesitated  to  broach  it. 
Besides,  there  could  not  possibly  be  any- 
thing in  it;  the  present  rumours  would 
surely  soon  die  out. 

It  proved  otherwise :  it  began  to  be 
whispered  about  Fair  Oaks  that  Dr.  Os- 
borne was  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss 
Wily.     Then,    that    they    were    engaged. 
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Mr.  Gljn  indignantly  denied  the  report, 
and  endeavoured  to  trace  out  its  author. 
He  did  not  succeed.  Perhaps  Miss  Wily 
could  have  enlightened  him. 

Arnold  himself  was,  of  course,  the  last 
person  to  hear  it.  Every  one  else  knew  of 
it.  Some  smiled,  and  some  sneered.  Some 
wondered  that  "young  Osborne"  should 
throw  himself  away  thus ;  others  disparaged 
him,  and  pretended  to  think  this  "  a  much 
more  suitable  match"  than  would  have 
been  one  of  those  beautiful  Miss  Aubreys 
whom  he  had  been  always  running  after. 

Poor  Arnold  !  As  Mrs.  Boxer  said, 
''  Who  would  be  a  doctor?" 

Every  one  in  Fair  Oaks  who  had  ever 
had  a  prescription  from  the  doctor,  now 
thought  he  or  she  had  a  right  to  meddle  in 
all  his  most  private  affairs. 
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Paul  tried  to  give  him  a  cautionary  hint 
as  to  Miss  Gustava's  real  character,  and 
had  for  his  reward  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Arnold  look  rather  displeased.  A  woman, 
and  his  patient,  to  be  causelessly  run  down 
thus,  Arnold  thought  unmanly. 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders;  he  was 
silenced  for  the  time.  He  liked  his  friend 
all  the  better  for  his  obtuseness  to  what 
most  men  would  have  had  sufficient  vanity 
to  detect  long  before ;  but  he  determined 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  subject. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Gustava's  star  appeared 
in  the  ascendant.  She  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  success,  hitherto,  of  her  arrange- 
ments. True,  Arnold  had  said  nothing, 
done  nothing,  that  could  be  construed  into 
admiration  ;  and  the  grave  directness  of  his 
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manner  was  as  little  like  flirtation  as  any 
man's  could  be. 

But  Miss  Gustava  was  sanguine ;  she  had 
achieved  intimacy  to  a  certain  extent,  why 
not  more?  She  had  that  useful  self- 
confidence  which  is  a  chief  element  of  suc- 
cess in  enterprises  like  her's.  She  was 
plain  and  unattractive  to  the  last  degree, 
but  of  course  she  did  not  think  so,  and  no 
self-questioning  diffidence  disturbed  her  self- 
possession.     She  thought  herself  charming. 

Arnold  was  still  young.  He  did  not 
yet  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  his 
position.  He  little  knew  the  readiness  with 
which  reports  of  this  nature  are  circulated 
of  a  doctor,  or  the  amount  of  serious  injury 
they  do  to  his  practice.  A  doctor  is  a  sort 
of  public  character;  and  in  England  we 
like  to  pull  down  our  public  characters. 
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He  had  never  dreamed  of  Miss  Wily  being 
anything  to  him,  and  yet  if  he  did  not  now 
marry  her,  there  would  not  be  wanting 
many  to  say  he  had  behaved  extremely  ill, 
was  a  very  trifling,  flirting,  dangerous  cha- 
racter, quite  unprofessional. 

Paul  saw  this,  and  resolved  to  tell 
Arnold  all  that  was  reported,  let  him  be  as 
angry  as  he  might. 

But  just  at  this  time  Lady  Southdown 
returned  to  the  Grange,  and  Arnold  was 
once  more  so  much  with  his  cousins,  that 
Paul  thought  it  wisest  to  let  the  previous 
reports  die  a  natural  death.  He  supposed 
they  soon  would.  He  was  much  mistaken. 
Miss  Gustava  had  no  intention  of  allowino^ 
that! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LADY     SOUTHDOWN. 

While  our  doctor  was  thus  nearly  in  the 
toils  of  Miss  Gustava,  he  was  very  unin- 
tentionally bringing  trouble  to  a  young 
lady  who  had  no  designs  whatsoever  on 
him.  Lady  Southdown  began  to  suspect 
him  of  being  the  cause  of  Kate's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Chillingworth. 
Some  reason  of  the  kind  there  must  be; 
for  otherwise  no  well-brought-up  young 
lady  would  trifle  with  her  opportunities  as 
Kate  was  now  doing. 
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Luckily  for  Miss  Aubrey  this  bright  idea 
did  not  occur  to  her  aunt,  until  the  party 
returned  home  from  their  round  of  visits ; 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  made 
very  disagreeable  to  her. 

During  these  visits  Lady  Southdown  had 
had  various  sleepy  manoeuvres  in  hand  for 
her  nieces,  especially  for  Kate  as  the  elder. 
These  she  followed  out  with  the  greatest 
equanimity ;  if  they  prospered,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  she  had  done  her  duty,  and 
no  one  could  reproach  her. 

What  she  called  "  her  duty,"  was  asking 
all  the  eligibles  of  the  county  to  the  house, 
and  giving  them  every  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing ;  seeing  that  the  girls  always  looked 
to  advantage  when  they  went  into  society ; 
that  their  dresses  were  from  a  fashionable 
London  dressmaker,  and  their  general  ap- 
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pointmerits  superintended  by  her  own 
majestic  Abigail,  Griffin,  who  always  went 
in  at  dressing  time  to  inspect  the  handiwork 
of  Rachel,  to  the  exceeding  dissatisfaction 
of  that  trusty  retainer. 

Then  Lady  Southdown  would  say  of  a 
morning,  from  the  depths  of  her  sofa- 
cushions —   " 

"  Kate,  you  looked  well  last  night ; 
crimson  fuchsias  and  lace  flounces  become 
you.  Remember  that.  These  hints  are 
very  useful  to  a  young  person.  What  was 
Lord  Cornwall  saying  to  you  at  dinner? 
Oh  well,  never  mind  if  you  don't  like. 
Wear  the  fuchsias  again  to-night.  Do  you 
hear,  Kate?" 

A  reluctant  nod  from  Kate. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  answer  ?  And 
your   hair   low — do  pay  attention — I  will 
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try  and  persuade  Griffin  to  do  it  her- 
self." 

Another  time  it  would  be — "  Why  do 
you  and  Valerie  dress  alike?  Silly  plan, 
very.  All  very  well  for  common-place, 
ordinary  girls,  who  have  to  make  their 
effect  en  masse  if  they  make  it  at  all,  but 
very  foolish  in  you — throwing  away  your 
advantages  in  this  manner.  Girls  that 
would  be  noticed  anywhere;  each  a  style 
of  your  own,  so  different,  yet  so  good. 
Yours,  Kate,  as  Lord  Cornwall  says,  quite 
Titian  esque  and " 

"  Lord  Cornwall  is  a  stupid  old " 

"Don't  interrupt  me — it's  so  much 
trouble.  Where  was  I?  oh,  and  Valerie 
quite  a  Raffaele." 

*'  There  I  agree  with  him,"  would  break 
in  Kate,  with  an  admiring  look  at  Valerie's 
serene  beauty. 
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"  Do  be  quiet,  Kate,  you  tire  me  out. 
You  are  to  remember  not  to  dress  alike — 

trifling  with  your  advantages  so  fool- 
ishly. Young  people  never  think  of 
these  things  till  it  is  too  late  to  profit  by 
them.  Valerie !  wear  your  pale  blue  to- 
night, with  silver  trimmings, do  you  hear?" 

And  this  was  Lady  Southdown's  reading 
of  the  great  word  "  duty." 

Valerie  would  look  up  tranquilly,  smile, 
and  answer;  while  Kate,  whose  pride  was 
irked  by  her  aunt's  proceedings,  would 
fight  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  fatigue 
Lady  Southdown  into  silence  and  collapse. 

But  on  the  present  occasion,  Kate  found 
her  aunt  had  returned  to  the  Grange  in  a 
most  unusual  state  of  irritability,  and  her 
schemes  had  an  increased  vigour  which 
the  girls  could  not  account  for. 
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The  fact  was,  Lady  Southdown,  suffici- 
ently inoffensive  and  well-bred  herself,  had 
been  mortified  out  of  all  her  habitual  quiet 
self-complacency  by  a  certain  virulent  dow- 
ager, at  the  last  house  where  they  had 
visited. 

The  dowager  had  remarked  on  Lady 
Southdown's  attentions  to  Lord  Cornwall, 
in  a  tone  of  biting  sarcasm ;  had  kindly 
explained  to  her,  and  to  the  society  gene- 
rally, that  he  was  only  amusing  himself  at 
Miss  Aubrey's  expense;  that  he  certainly 
was  not,  at  his  time  of  life,  the  man  to  be 
taken  in  by  Titianesque  airs,  and  a  property 
like  the  Grange ;  and  that  he  would  be  off 
some  day  without  warning  or  explanation. 

But  Lord  Cornwall  lingered ;  Lady 
Southdown  got  quite  sanguine ;  the  dow- 
ager more  virulent,  but  still  firm  in  her 
prophecy.     And  the  event  justified  it. 
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Lord  Cornwall,  after  paying  Kate  the 
most  marked  attentions,  suddenly  departed. 
Kate  did  not  care  about  it ;  but  Lady 
Southdown  was  deeply  mortified.  The 
dowager  was  in  her  glory.  Lady  South- 
down resolved  to  have  a  triumph  of  some 
kind.  She  roused  herself  to  look  after 
Mr.  Chillingworth  and  his  twenty  thousand 
a  year. 

But  in  her  anxiety  to  secure  Lord  Corn- 
wall, she  had  offended  the  sulky  heir's 
intense  self-admiration.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  to  bring  him  round  again.  And  the 
dowager  had  also  a  niece  to  dispose  of,  and 
with  the  unblushing  effrontery  of  dowager- 
ship,  was  doing  to  Mr.  Chillingworth  pre- 
cisely what  she  had  condemned  and  exposed 
in  Lady  South  down's  conduct  to  Lord 
Cornwall. 
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Ladj  Southdown  re-entered  the  lists  at 
a  disadvantage.  But  she  was  roused  now. 
She  was  resolved  on  securing  this  good 
match  for  Kate,  and  so  putting  an  end  to 
the  ill-natured  remarks  which  had  been  ex- 
cited. In  this  frame  of  mind  she  returned 
home. 

To  her  o-reat  satisfaction  Mr.  Chillinof- 
worth  soon  called.  But  Kate  was  provok- 
ing. Arnold  Osborne  happened  to  be  in 
tTle  room  at  the  time,  and  to  him  she  di- 
rected her  whole  conversation. 

Arnold  instinctively  disliked  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth,  and  felt  he  was  disliked  by  him, 
and  he  now  talked  to  his  cousin  and  took 
up  all  her  attention  as  coolly  as  if  there 
were  no  sulky  heir  in  the  company.  Lady 
Southdown  bit  her  lip  with  vexation. 
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"  That  shall  soon  be  put  a  stop  to,"  was 
her  inward  resolve. 

She  turned  to  Mr.  Chillingworth  and 
gracefully  invited  him  to  come  and  stay  at 
the  Grange ;  the  County  Assembly  was  to 
be  particularly  well  attended ;  it  was  but 
five  miles  from  their  house — more  than 
twenty  from  Chillingworth ;  the  Arch  Gate 
was  let,  but  at  the  Grange  they  would 
always  be  happy  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Chillingworth  hesitated,  but  finally- 
accepted,  thinking  it  would  vex  Arnold. 
This  it  certainly  did.  The  secret  antipathy 
between  them  taught  each  how  to  annoy 
the  other. 

Arnold  could  hardly  have  told  what  it 
was  that  inspired  him  with  both  dislike 
and  distrust  of  the  popular  heir,  who  was 
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considered  good-looking  and  agreeable. 
But  his  manner,  his  countenance,  his  Tery 
laugh,  repelled  Dr.  Osborne.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  character  quite  unconsciously 
betrayed  in  the  subjects  which  excite  a 
person's  laughter. 

Mr.  Chillingworth's  was  never  so  surely 
raised  as  by  something  disagreeable  or  dis- 
concerting happening  to  others.  Disappoint- 
ments or  humiliations,  blunders,  ignorance, 
social  discomforts,  he  found  highly  ludi- 
crous, and  lauo^hed  out  his  insultino-  lau^h 
without  any  restraint. 

Dr.  Osborne  noted  this  and  drew  his  own 
deductions. 

At  first  Mr.  Chillingworth,  finding  Ar- 
nold intimate  with  the  Aubreys,  had  made 
advances  to  him,  which  were  but  coldly 
responded  to.     The  retaliation  was  a  great 
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assumption  of  superiority,  undemonstrative, 
cold,  impassive,  steady,  and,  of  course, 
supported  easily  by  Mr.  Chillingworth's 
position. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  that  fellow  is 
gone,"  thought  the  Doctor,  as  he  heard  the 
invitation  given  and  accepted ;  while  Lady 
Southdown,  much  pleased,  resolved  that 
now  matters  should  come  to  a  point. 

It  was  a  favourable  time,  being  the 
Christmas  season,  when  the  intercourse  of 
the  neighbourhood  lost  much  of  its  for- 
malit3^  An  invasion  of  happy  children 
kept  every  one  alive ;  school-girls  and  rosy 
school-boys,  Charlie  Boxer  among  them, 
thronged  the  Christmas  hearths,  and  gave 
an  excuse  for  constant  meetings.  There 
were  children's  dances,  and  mixed  parties, 
and  twelfth-night   festivals,  and   in    short 
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every  opportunity  of  throwing  people 
together  without  remark,  and  without  cere- 
mony. Kate  must  be  spoken  to.  Kate 
must  no  longer  trifle  with  her  opportu- 
nities— with  her  duty.  She  must  study 
Mr.  Chillingworth's  tastes ;  give  him  more 
encouragement,  and  keep  Arnold  Osborne 
at  a  proper  distance. 

The  very  next  morning  Lady  South- 
down opened  her  batteries. 

Valerie  and  Kate  were  sitting  drawing 
at  opposite  sides  of  a  small  table,  chatting 
merrily  in  an  undertone,  as  their  aunt  lay 
on  the  sofa,  idly  turning  over  a  new  novel. 

Lady  Southdown  raised  herself  a  little — 

"Kate!" 

"  Yes,  aunt." 

"  Mr.  Chillingworth  is  coming  to-day." 
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"  Yes,  aunt ;  I  know.  Do  you  like  my 
waves,  Valerie?" 

"  Did  you  bear  me,  Kate  ?  Is  that  all 
you  have  to  say?" 

"  It  is  nothing  to  me,  aunt,"  replied 
Kate,  plunging  her  brush  into  the  tumbler 
and  splashing  away  impatiently  at  her  sea- 
waves,  which  were  getting  rather  stormy 
under  her  treatment. 

"  It  ought  to  be  something  to  you,"  said 
her  aunt,  discontentedly. 

Kate  controlled  a  hasty  rejoinder. 

Lady  Southdown  shifted  her  attacking 
ground. 

*'  You  must  not  ride  to-day,  Kate ; 
and " 

"  Not  ride  ?  oh,  aunt  !" 

"  My  dear,  you  take  one  up   so  short. 
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Where  was  I?  oh,  about  to-day.  I  wish 
you  to  be  at  home  this  afternooon." 

"But  it  is  such  a  lovely  day " 

"No  matter,  you  must  stay  in.  Mr. 
Chillingworth  doesn't  like — that  is,  I  mean 
I  don't  like — don't  approve  of  women  being 
great  riders.  It  is  so  unfeminine.  I  wish 
you  to  give  up  riding." 

Kate  looked  up  rather  defiantly. 

"  There  now,  don't  answer,  child.  You 
know  I  hate  argument.  Don't  begin  de- 
fending yourself."  Lady  Southdown  was 
rather  afraid  of  her  spirited  niece.  "  I 
don't  want  to  hear  all  you  can  say  in  oppo- 
sition to  lawful  authority." 

A  vehement  plunge  into  the  tumbler. 
The  waves  dashed  alarmingly  high. 

"  Now,  no  answer,  Kate."  (She  had  not 
spoken.)     "  You  are  to  give  up  riding  ;  at 
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any  rate  for  the  present.  And  to  wear  your 
white  silk  at  dinner  to-day,  with  crimson 
flowers.  And  to  stay  in  the  drawing-room 
all  the  afternoon." 

"  Oh,  aunt !  not  the  riding — I  can't  give 
up  the  riding.  It  keeps  me  alive.  I  am 
weary  of  balls  and  parties.  I  enjoy  no- 
thing so  much  as  those  long,  delightful 
rides  with  Paul,  and  Arnold  Osborne." 

"  Just  as  I  supposed  !"  said  Lady  South- 
down to  herself.  "  Kate  is  frank,  at  any 
rate ;  but  I  wish  I  had  made  Miss  Gardner 
ride — it  was  nonsense  her  saying  she  could 
not." 

But  Kate  must  be  answered. 

"  No,  indeed,  we  have  had  too  much  of 
that  riding  already.  You  don't  care  how 
you  look,  what  you  put  on,  or  whom  you 
see,  if  you  can  only  go  tearing  across  the 
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country   with   Mr.   Glyn   and   young   Os- 
borne." 

"  Well,  aunt,  it  is  the  greatest  possible 
enjoyment  to  me.  I  delight  in  Paul ;  and 
as  to  Arnold,  he  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the 
men  we  meet  generally." 

"  My  dear  Kate !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Southdown,  now  fairly  roused,  "pray  do 
not  speak  in  that  decided,  unlady-like  way. 
Such  sentiments  !  such  marked  preferences! 
so  very  unfeminine.  Really" — this  was  a 
diplomatic  hit — "  really,  any  one  who  did 
not  know  that  circumstances  make  it  im- 
possible, would  suppose  you  were  in  love !" 

"  With  both  gentlemen  ?"  asked  Kate, 
demurely. 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  as  I  say  the  thing  is 
impossible — quite  too  absurd.     Mr.  Glyn, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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I  know,  looks  on  you  and  Valerie  as  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  and " 

*'  He  does  indeed.  Dear  Paul !"  broke 
in  Kate,  gratefully. 

" and,  as  to  that  young  Osborne, 

of  course  the  inferiority  of  his  position  to 
yours " 

Kate  turned  round  her  head  indignantly. 

"  The  inferiority  of  his  position  ?" 

**  Yes,  of  course.  Who  is  young  Dr. 
Osborne?" 

"  Young  Dr.  Osborne  happens  to  be  my 
own  relation." 

"Relation?  pooh!  fiftieth  cousin!  and 
not  on  the  good  side  either — not  in  the 
Aubrey " 

"  Any  relation  of  my  dear  mother's  must 
always " 
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*'  Oh  !  ah — yes ;  never  mind  all  that. 
How  you  do  tire  one,  child.  I  don't  deny 
the  connexion,  such  as  it  is.  It's  that,  and 
that  only  which  has  got  him  into  our  set 
at  all.  I'm  sure  I  always  tell  everyone 
when  they  see  him  here,  he  is  a  sort  of  dis- 
tant connexion  of  poor  Mrs.  Aubrey's,  to 
explain,  you  know.  Because  else  the  dif- 
ference of  position " 

''  I  beg  to  say  I  recognise  no  difference." 

"  Oh,  nonsense — you  an  Aubrey  !  your 
father  next  to  the  earldom  !  any  child  could 
see  the  difference.  Let  me  hear  no  more 
of  that  radical,  revolutionary  nonsense. 
Young  Osborne  is  all  very  well,  but  a 
doctor's  a  doctor,  any  day." 

"  A  gentleman's  a  gentleman,  any  day," 
retorted  Kate,  stormily,  as  throwing  down 
her  brush,  she  rose  impetuously,  and  faced 
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round  to  Lady  Southdown.  "  I,  at  least, 
can  recognise  one  anywhere !" 

It  was  rightly  felt,  but  somewhat  too 
haughtily  enunciated  from  a  young  person 
to  an  older  one.  But  Lady  Southdown 
always  roused  Kate's  impetuosities,  when 
she  entered  on  these  discussions — the 
young  girl  chafed  and  shied  under  her  lum- 
bering stupidities,  like  a  high-mettled  horse 
under  a  clumsy  rider. 

Lady  Southdown  was  now  convinced 
there  was  something  going  on  between  Miss 
Aubrey  and  Dr.  Osborne. 

"  How  I  wish,"  thought  she,  "  I  had  in- 
sisted on  Miss  Gardner  riding,  as  I  pro- 
posed at  first.  Has  Kate  engaged  herself? 
she  is  capable  of  it.  She  is  evidently  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  Arnold." 

She  was  nothing   of   the   kind,    as    we 
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know,  but  her  aunt  was  taking  the  best 
way  to  effect  that  consummation,  by  dis- 
paraging and  attacking  him,  as  she  now 
proceeded  to  do. 

Miss  Aubrey  got  warm  in  his  defence, 
and  Lady  Southdown  shrank  feebly  before 
the  storm  she  had  evoked.  She  had  no- 
thing to  reply  while  Kate  enthusiastically 
held  forth  in  his  defence. 

Kate,  an  ardent  hero- worshipper — a 
secret  disregarder  of  small  social  grada- 
tions, was  out  of  all  patience  that  one  like 
Arnold  Osborne  should  be  criticised,  dis- 
paraged, and  set  aside  by  one  like  Lady 
Southdown ;  her  face  flushed,  her  eyes 
flashed  as  she  stood  up  defending  him. 

"  How  beautiful  she  looks!"  the  chaperon 
could  not  help  thinking.     "  She  ought  to 
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have  a  coronet  after  all !  "  But  she  only 
said — 

"  Command  yourself,  Kate.  You  quite 
upset  my  nerves,  starting  up  in  that  violent 
manner,  and  talking  so  intemperately.  Sit 
down  quietly,  can't  you." 

Kate  did  not  stir. 

"  Dear  Kate,  sit  down,"  pleaded  Valerie's 
gentle  eyes. 

Kate  obeyed  the  mute  appeal,  and  began 
splashing  about  her  colours  impatiently. 

Lady  Southdown  was  heartily  tired  of 
the  whole  affair ;  but  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  it  was  becoming  serious,  the 
emergency  gave  her  unwonted  energy.  It 
was  frightful  to  think  that  Mr.  Chillingworth 
was  to  arrive  at  the  Grange  that  very  day 
— and  what  a  frame  of  mind  his  destined 
bride  was  in  to  receive  him ! 
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Strong  iu  "  duty,"  the  chaperon  recom- 
menced— 

"  Kate,  you  must  learn  more  self-control. 
There  is  something  extremely  unpleasant  in 
seeing  a  young  person  betray  a  preference 
in  this  way.  You  must  never  think  of 
Arnold  Osborne  again." 

"  Not  think  of  him  ?  "  repeated  Kate, 
at  first  not  apprehending. 

"No.  I  am  quite  surprised  at  you. 
That  is  no  marriage  for  you." 

"Marriage?  oh! "  exclaimed  Kate, 

her  pretty  mouth  relaxing  into  an  amused 

smile,  as  she  glanced  at  her  sister ;  "oh 

I  didn't  understand.  I  hadn't  thought  of 
that.  But  it's  a  capital  idea  of  yours.  Lady 
Southdown." 

"  Kate — Kate — I  forbid  you  to  think  of 
marrying  Arnold  Osborne." 
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"  I  only  wish  he  would  think  of  marrying 
me,"  returned  the  indomitable  Kate.  "  I 
wish  he  would  condescend  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  his  profession." 

"How?  What?  Why  you  don't  mean 
to  say  he  doesn't  know  of  your  foolish — 
ahem !  " 

"I  mean  to  say  I  should  feel  honoured 
if  he  cared  enough  for  me  to  ask  me  to  be 
his  wife — a  man  any  woman  might  be 
proud  of." 

And  this  was  all  Lady  Southdown  took 
by  her  motion. 

"  And  as  for  Mr.  Chillingworth,"  con- 
tinued Kate,  rising  again  with  great  state- 
liness,  "and  as  to  Arnold  Osborne,  and 
to  my  riding,  I  tell  you  here,  once  for  all, 
Lady  Southdown,  I  will  never — no,  never, 
give  up  what " 
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*'Kate — dearest — our  auut — our  o^Yn 
father's  sister — do  not — do  not ;  "  and  soft 
arms  came  behind  and  gently  circled  her 
waist. 

Miss  Aubrey  turned  her  face  to  her  sister's 
for  a  moment.  [Then  said  in  a  different 
tone — 

"  You  are  right,  Valerie,  I  am  wrong." 
And  coming  up  to  the  sofa,  she  added 
frankly  and  regretfully — 

"  Aunt,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  sadly 
wrong.     Pray  forgive  me." 

Always  ardent  and  impulsive,  Kate 
stooped  and  would  have  kissed  her  aunt, 
but  she  languidly  put  her  aside.  Lady 
Southdown  hated  a  "  scene. "  Kate 
melted,  was  almost  as  bad  as  Kate 
angry. 

"  There,    that  will    do.      I   don't    want 
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professions.  I  want  lady-like  manners  and 
proper  sentiments.  Obedience  for  m^,  not 
professions." 

The  proud  tears  rose  to  the  young  girl's 
dark  eyes.  For  the  hundredth  time  the 
generous,  affectionate  nature  was  chilled 
and  thrown  back.  Kate  turned  to  her  sister, 
as  much  as  to  say — 

"  You  see  its  of  no  use  trying." 

Valerie  kissed  the  flushed  cheek,  and 
drew  her  gently  from  the  room. 

"Oh,  you're  going,  are  you?  Well,  if 
you're  really  sorry,  you'll  give  up  your  ride, 
and  stay  at  home  this  afternoon,  and  wear 
the  crimson  flowers  as  I  bid  you.  I  wish 
you  were  less  violent — My  poor  head  ! — 
shut  the  door — I  must  try  and  sleep ;  " 
and  Lady  Southdown  subsided  into  her 
cushions. 
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"  The  young  man  seems  to  have  behaved 
well  enough,  though,"  she  reflected,  turning 
to  the  only  spot  of  consolation  in  all  this 
annoying  disturbance;  "he  knows  his  po- 
sition— well  that's  a  good  thing — we  must 
avoid  an  open  quarrel,  and  just  hush  up  the 
matter." 

Kate,  once  out  of  her  aunt's  presence, 
recovered  herself,  and  said,  buoyantly — 

"  Well,  never  mind  !  I  shall  be  of  age 
soon  and  my  own  mistress.  We'll  do  what 
we  like  then,  little  Valerie  !  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FURTHER   AMENITIES    OF   PRACTICE. 

After  this  little  scene,  the  prudent  cha- 
peron began  to  throw  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  Kate  riding  with  Dr.  Osborne, 
or  meeting  him  in  society.  When  this 
could  not  Avell  be  done  without  attracting 
attention,  she  would  make  some  pretext  for 
asking  him  to  take  a  special  charge  of 
Valerie;  flattering  herself  she  was  acting 
with  great  tact  and  judgment,  and  avoiding 
the  remarks  which  a  sudden  cessation  of 
the  intimacy  with  Arnold  would  have  been 
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sure  to  elicit.  Arnold  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  her  motives ;  but  as  he  was  not 
at  all  in  love  with  Kate,  and  was  becoming 
very  much  so  with  Valerie,  he  showed  an 
accommodating  disposition,  and  seconded 
her  arrangements. 

Until  now,  he  had  had  great  enjoyment  in 
the  Aubreys'  society,  without  attempting 
to  analyze  his  feelings  towards  the  sisters. 
But  he  was  beoinnino^  to  discover  that  these 
feelings  towards  Valerie  were  very  different 
from  those  he  entertained  for  Kate. 

He  did  not  as  yet  venture  to  think 
Valerie  cared  for  him,  otherwise  than  as  an 
early  companion  and  friend  ;  in  fact  he  did 
not  ask  himself  what  he  proposed,  or  how 
their  intercourse  was  to  end.  To  him  she 
seemed  raised  above  all  other  creatures — 
far,  far  above  himself.     He  only  knew  he 
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felt  a  deeper  joy  in  her  society  than  his 
life  had  ever  before  held ;  a  sense  of  rest, 
and  peace,  and  well-being  in  that  pure  and 
tranquil  presence.  He  did  not  require  to 
engross  her  attention  when  they  met.  It 
was  enough  to  see  her ;  to  hear  her  speak ; 
to  be  sensible  that  she  was  near.  Every 
time  they  met,  he  felt  more  and  more  the 
attraction  and  charm  of  her  lofty  womanly 
nature ;  her  influence  for  good ;  her  benefi- 
cial power  over  his  own  character.  He 
knew  he  was  both  better  and  happier  for 
knowing  Valerie  Aubrey,  and  that  sufficed 
for  the  time,  and  brightened  all  his  daily 
walk  and  work. 

Hardly  appreciated  by  himself,  not  sus- 
pected by  any  other — for  Arnold  was 
always  self-possessed — these  feelings  grew 
and  strengthened  in  secret. 
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Kate,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  be  relenting 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  whose  visit 
was  over,  but  who  was  perpetually  appearing 
at  the  Grano^e.  It  beo^an  to  be  an  understood 
thing  in  the  county,  that  wherever  Lady 
Southdown  and  Miss  Aubrey  were  asked, 
Mr.  Chillingworth  must  be  invited  also. 

Kate's  conduct  surprised  Arnold.  He 
could  not,  and  would  not  ascribe  to  her 
any  worldly  motive,  yet  she  certainly  had 
repelled  Mr.  Chillingworth's  attentions  for- 
merly, and  now  received  them  very  graci- 
ously. Her  manner  to  him  had  wholly 
changed. 

Lady  Southdown  was  radiant.  The  en- 
vious dowager  check-mated.  The  great 
parti  was  evidently  appropriated. 

Things  remained  in  this  position  until 
the  spring,  at  which  time  Dr.  Osborne's 
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intercourse  with  the  Graiio^e  was  a  ofood 
deal  interrupted  by  a  press  of  professional 
calls. 

The  winter  had  been  unseasonably  mild 
and  relaxing;  the  spring  was  cold  and 
blighting.  Much  illness  unavoidably  fol- 
lowed. Arnold  had  not  a  spare  moment. 
Unfortunately  he  lost  two  or  three  patients, 
and  '^  Mrs."  Badgerby  seemed  disposed  to 
make  out  that  his  ignorance  or  neglect  had 
killed  them. 

One  case  tried  Dr.  Osborne  very  much. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  officer,  on  leave 
from  his  regiment  in  Ireland.  He  had 
come  to  pass  three  weeks  only,  with  his 
mother,  at  Fair  Oaks.  She  was  very  proud 
of  her  son,  a  fine  looking  young  man, 
amiable,  and  of  high  character. 

One  evening  this  young  officer  was  taken 
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ill.  Dr.  Osborne  was  sent  for,  and  attended 
for  some  days.  The  patient  appeared  to 
be  doing  very  \A'ell ;  when,  very  suddenly, 
and,  unfortunately  for  Arnold,  just  after 
taking  a  new  prescription,  he  became 
alarmingly  worse,  and  in  a  few  hours  ex- 
pired. And  the  doctor  of  course  had  the 
credit  of  it. 

A  general  outcry  followed  this  death.  The 
young  officer  had  been  popular.  His  mo- 
ther's distress  was  overwhelming.  People 
were  very  sorry  for  her,  and  for  him.  It 
was  a  relief  to  blame  somebody. 

Dr.  Osborne's  treatment  was  called  in 
question,  and  his  whole  conduct  eagerly 
canvassed. 

It  was  something  to  talk  about  too ;  and 
in  a  small  country  society  that  is  so  much. 
Every  one  talked  of  it ;  of  the  late  patient's 
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merits  and  good  prospects,  and  sufferings ; 
of  the  sapient  nurse's  forebodings,  now 
revealed  for  the  first  time  (  which  showed 
great  self-command);  of  the  poor  mother's 
agony;  of  the  doctor's  ignorance  and 
neglect.  They  seemed  resolved  at  Fair 
Oaks  never  to  let  the  subject  drop. 

It  had  been  a  dull  season.  An  event  of 
any  kind  was  an  excitement ;  they  wanted 
something  to  talk  about,  and  they  had 
found  it.  They  might  be,  and  many  were, 
undeniably  grieved  for  the  bereaved  mother, 
but  they  unquestionably  founded  a  fund  of 
agreeable  gossip  on  it.  Paul  affirmed  that 
Miss  Laurel  gave  a  series  of  tea-parties  on 
the  strength  of  this  satisfactory  provision 
for  the  entertainment  of  her  guests. 

The  case  possibly  had  been  hopeless  from 
the  beginning,  and  beyond  human  power  to 
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save.  But  who  could  now  say  so?  Dr. 
Osborne,  at  any  rate,  did  not.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  possible  he  might 
have  erred  in  his  treatment  of  it — an  un- 
usual admission — as  people  go,  a  dangerous 
one. 

For  when  a  death  occurs,  the  surviving 
relations  require  for  their  own  comfort  to 
believe  that  the  course  adopted  in  the 
treatment  has  been  the  very  best  possible. 
A  doctor  disturbs  that  belief  at  his  peril. 

He  may  have  had  many  a  secret  qualm 
on  the  subject,  but  if  he  only  stifles  these, 
and  says  nothing  of  them,  braving  out  the 
affair,  and  maintaining  that  his  judgment 
was  perfectly  correct,  his  treatment  unim- 
peachable, death  inevitable — then  all  is 
well.  The  relations  console  themselves, 
and  tell  their  friends   that  no  effort  was 
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spared.  They  say,  on  the  doctor's  autho- 
rity, that  everything  was  done  that  could 
possibly  have  been  done — all  is  right,  and 
the  doctor's  reputation  may  even  be  ex- 
tended by  the  event. 

But  if  a  doctor  doubts  his  own  infalli- 
bility, or  acknowledges  his  own  mistake,  he 
often  ties  round  his  neck  with  his  own 
hands,  a  stone  which  may  sink  him  deep  in 
the  slough  of  Despond.  This  state  of  things 
ought  not  to  be.  Unwise  as  unjust,  it 
offers  to  doctors  a  premium  for  insincerity 
and  false  assumption — in  a  word,  for  a  great 
sham.  No  matter  how  perplexing  has  been 
the  case,  how  conflicting  the  symptoms, 
how  great  the  care  and  assiduity  of  the 
physician.  If  he  confesses  an  error  of 
judgment,  if  the  relations  can  only  say, 
"  Dr.   So-and-so  quite  mistook  the   case ; 
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he  acknowledo-es  it !"  then  hanofins:  and 
quartering  is  too  good  for  Dr.  So-and-so. 
He  mistook  the  case  !  There  is  accusation, 
trial,  and  conviction  all  in  those  words. 
They  speak  of  him  ever  after  as  if  he  were 
a  convicted  swindler. 

*'  It  appears,"  said  Arnold  to  Mr.  Gljn, 
*'  that  doctors  are  the  only  social  beings 
who  are  never  forgiven  a  mistake." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Paul.  "  A  doctor's 
mistake  has  a  moral  turpitude  which  all 
civilised  society  unites  in  condemning." 

^'  Reasonable,  is  it  not,  Paul  ?  A  fallible 
being  groping  amidst  the  marvellous  intri- 
cacies of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
of  sciences  makes  a  mistake  !" 

"  He  sometimes  does  worse,"  said  Paul, 
"  he  acknowledges  it.  The  great  error  is 
not  in  commission,  but  in  confession.     An 
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acknowledgment  of  fallibility  comes  so  ill 
from  a  fallible  being,  don't  you  see  ?" 

**  Ah,  Paul !  if  men  knew  beforehand 
all  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  the 
profession  brings,  especially  to  those  who 
are  determined  to  follow  it  out  on  con- 
scientious principles,  they  would  not  take 
it  up  so  lightly  as  they  do." 

**  So  much  the  better  if  they  did  not.  I 
sometimes  wish,  Arnold,  that  you  belonged 
to  any  other.  In  many  respects  the  profes- 
sion is  in  a  false  position.  It  is  out  of 
joint." 

*'  So  are  many  other  things  ;  '  the  times 
are  out  of  joint.'  We're  all  wrong  to- 
gether. But  we  must  try  and  get  things 
round.  And  as  to  my  being  of  any  profes- 
sion but  this,  I  assure  you,  I  would  not 
change  it  for   any  other   under   the   sun. 
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With  all  its  discouragements,  there  is  no 
other  like  it  to  my  mind." 

"  The  old  enthusiasm  still,"  said  Mr. 
Gljn,  half  smiling. 

"  The  old  enthusiasm  always,  I  hope,  or 
I  should  make  a  poor  doctor.  It  requires 
a  pretty  strong  impetus  to  carry  one  over 
the  difficulties  of  the  way ;  that,  I  acknow- 
ledge. But  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  pro- 
fession take  its  rightful  place  yet.  And 
meantime,  I  must  follow  out  the  dictates 
of  my  own  conscience  in  spite  of  conven- 
tionalities, and " 

"  All  very  well,  my  dear  fellow,  but  I 
sincerely  believe  you'll  find  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  practice  on  your  principles. 
Doctors  don't  want  principles " 

"  No,  they  want  practice,  generally,"  put 
in  Arnold,  laughing. 
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"  Yes,  and  patients  don't  appreciate  prin- 
ciples." 

"  Some  do." 

"  Do  they  ?  have  you  found  it  so  ?  You 
have  been  in  practice  here  about  two  years, 
and  you  have  fewer  patients  now  than  when 
you  began.  You  have  plenty  to  do,  because 
you  work  yourself  to  death  with  gratuitous 
practice,  but  your  original  and  proper 
clientlle  has  diminished.  Your  father's  set, 
your  profitable  patients,  are  leaving  you, 
they  don't  want  principles.  Come,  acknow- 
ledge." 

"  Mortifying  fact !     It  is  true." 

"  Well,  T  confess  I  am  a  coward  where 
your  whole  prospects  are  at  stake,  Arnold. 
People  think  you  too  independent,  fanciful, 
peculiar.  Some  call  you  a  '  flighty  young 
man  ! '      Think  of  that,  Arnold  !  "     Paul 
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laughed  as  he  used  the  words — there  was 
something  so  grave  and  decided  in  his 
friend's  appearance  and  manner.  Arnold 
laughed  too,  and  Paul  continued — 

"  And  some  say  your  conduct  is  unpro- 
fessional. And  you  know  when  it  comes 
to  that,  things  are  getting  serious.  You 
will  lose  your  practice  and  your  position, 
and  do  no  good.  There  are  such  things  as 
impossibilities." 

"  I  beg  to  say  there  are  not !" 

"  Nonsense,  Arnold,  we  can't  go  against 
certain  laws.  We  must  be  influenced  by 
circumstances,  by  position.  According  to 
you,  the  flowers  under  a  gas  manufactory 
might  as  well  say,  '  We  ivill  bloom  and 
blossom' — but  you  see  they  can't." 

"  According  to  you,  the  mushroom  under 
the  paving-stone  might  say,  'I  never  can 
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rise,  and  it's  no  use  trying,  with  this  incubus 
over  me.'  But  it  can  be  done,  incubus  and 
all !  And  I  take  it,  every  one  that's  worth 
anything,  raises  his  own  paving-stone.  I 
mean  to  do  so.  Good  bye,  Paul — you 
are  degenerating.  What's  come  over 
you?" 

"Old  age  and  infirmity,  and  consequent 
cowardice,  I  suppose.  I  look  at  everything 
en  noir.     I  feel  ill  and  depressed." 

Arnold  had  shaken  hands  to  go.  He 
turned  back ;  they  were  on  the  bridge. 

"  I  will  go  home  with  you,  Paul.  You 
do  look  ill.  There  is  a  vile  low  fever  going 
about.     I  must  look  after  you." 

"  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
the  ci-devant  doctor,  hastily.  "  You  know 
I  abominate  doctoring.  I  am  quite  well. 
I  was  joking.     You'll  not  get  me  to  swell 
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your  list  of  illustrious  patients.  Don't 
flatter  yourself.     Good  bye. " 

And  Mr.  Glyn  Tvalked  off  abruptly  to 
avoid  further  discussion. 

Arnold  was  not  easy  about  him;  but 
Paul  appeared  well  when  they  again  met, 
and  the  impression  was  effaced  for  the 
time. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

FLUCTUATIONS FRESH  DEMANDS. 

In  truth  Arnold  had  a  good  deal  to  occupy 
his  thoughts  at  this  time.  His  practice, 
though  as  Paul  said  not  very  profitable, 
was  extensive  and  laborious. 

Then,  Miss  Gustava  Wily  had  lately 
grown  exceedingly  troublesome.  Her  ex- 
actions were  increasing,  and  becoming  a 
perfect  nuisance.  She  was  perpetually 
sending  for  Arnold.  Not  knowing  her 
views  on  him,  he  could  not  understand  her 
conduct,  but  it  was  none  the  less  tiresome 
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for  that.  She  was  always  taking  offence, 
or  pretending  to  do  so  ;  getting  up  a 
quarrel  and  insisting  on  a  reconciliation, 
and  on  the  doctor's  increased  attendance  in 
ratification  thereof.  In  short  the  eclair- 
cissement  was  at  hand,  though,  as  yet,  the 
unconscious  doctor  was  unprepared  for  it, 
and  only  felt  the  irksomeness  of  the  inter- 
course, and  the  grievous  tax  on  his  time. 

Another  subject  which  greatly  occupied 
him,  was  the  very  opposite  one  of  Valerie 
Aubrey.  She  was  never  long  out  of  his 
thouo^hts  now — the  more  he  dwelt  on  her 
character,  the  more  irresistibly  attractive 
he  found  it. 

At  first  he  had  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
revealing  his  feelings  to  her — of  asking  her 
to  share  so  obscure  a  lot  as  his.  But  the 
longer  he  knew  her,  the  more  he  saw  of  the 
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child-like  simplicity  and  unworldliness  of 
her  character,  the  more  he  was  satisfied 
that  if,  by  blessed  possibility,  she  could 
love  him,  he  could  make  her  happy  as  fully 
as  if  her  marriage  should  place  her  among 
the  foremost  of  the  land.  The  world 
might  say  she  was  above  him,  but  the  more 
he  admired  and  reverenced  her,  the  less  he 
felt  deterred  by  any  such  consideration. 
It  was  Valerie  herself  who  was  infinitely 
above  him  ;  his  deep  feeling  of  this  ab- 
sorbed all  minor  inequalities.  Worthy  she 
was  of  the  highest  earthly  lot,  but  he  would 
not  have  felt  one  whit  the  more  worthy  of 
her  could  he  have  offered  that.  Was  it  not 
more  manly  to  put  away  considerations 
which  affected  only  his  own  feelings — which 
would  not  weigh  with  her  for  one  moment? 
Was  there  not,  in  the  deep,  life-long  love 
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he  brought,  something  which  made  no  un- 
worthy offering  even  for  her?  Colonel 
Aubrey  would  disapprove,  but  need  the 
disapprobation  of  such  a  man — such  a 
father  too,  weigh  much  with  him  ?  or 
might  it  not  possibly  be  overcome  ? 

These  were  questions  Arnold  Osborne 
asked  himself  night  and  day  ;  and  it  was 
long  ere  he  could  satisfy  himself  as  to  their 
just  answer.  Weeks  passed  on.  At  last 
he  decided  that  the  most  direct  and 
manly  course  would  be  to  put  aside  all 
pride  and  undue  sensitiveness  to  idle  re- 
marks, and  make  known  his  feelings  to 
Valerie  ;  making  her,  not  himself,  the 
arbiter  of  his  fate.  The  decision  calmed 
him;  he  rejoiced  in  the  fair,  though  yet 
unassured  hope  which  shone  before  him. 
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Yes;  at  the  first  opportunity  he  would 
tell  Valerie  all.     He  only  waited  his  time. 

Ten  days  or  so  after  he  had  come  to  this 
conclusion,  his  step-mother  entered  his 
study  with  a  clouded  brow.  In  her  hand 
was  a  large  packet  of  bills.  She  laid  them 
before  Arnold  without  speaking — her  man- 
ner subdued  and  anxious. 

He  glanced  at  the  accounts.  Their 
amount  startled  him. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  You  do  not  mean  to 
say  we  owe  all  this  money  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  all  that  and 
more." 

"But  the  income  I the  money  you 

have  had  from  me  ?" 

''  All  gone  in  household  and  weekly 
expenses;    servants,  taxes,  living,  and   so 
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forth.  These  jou  see  are  all  yearly  or 
half-yearly  accounts.  I  didn't  know  there 
was  so  much  owing." 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  it you  know  I  have 

not    been   much   accustomed I   hardly 

understand well,  of  course  these  claims 

must  be  met,  that  is  the  first  thing;  but 
we  can't  go  on  so ;  we  must  retrench." 

''Yes,  but  how?  Look  at  those  bills.  They 
are  all  for  necessaries:  there's  the  builder 
for  repairs  of  this  house ;  there's  the  pre- 
mium to  the  Insurance  Ofiice ;  there's 
nothing  that  could  have  been  avoided,  ex- 
cept indeed  the  schools,  they  are  enormous, 
and  the  money  set  aside  for  John's  college 
expenses.     If  you  choose " 

"  No,  no;  not  that.  Anything  but  that. 
The  poor  children  must  have  those  ad- 
vantages.    My  father  would  have  secured 
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those  for  them — would  have  wished  those 
above  all — no,  no ;  we  must  not  save  on 
the  children.  Will  you  leave  me  for  a 
little  while?  I  must  consider  what  is  to 
be  done." 

^Mrs.  Osborne  obeyed  with  unwonted 
mildness.  She  was  herself  alarmed  at  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure.  Her  step-son, 
wholly  unversed  in  household  matters,  had 
left  everything  to  her  management.  She 
had  not  been  extravagant,  but  the  family 
was  large  and  expensive,  and  the  disburse- 
ments such  as  Arnold's  limited  professional 
income  could  not  continue  to  support. 

Arnold,  left  alone,  went  carefully  over 
the  whole  accounts.  The  result  was  indu- 
bitable. They  were  living  beyond  their 
means.  And,  as  Mrs.  Osborne  said,  these 
heavy  payments  being  for  necessaries — not 
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luxuries — retrenchment  would  be  difficult. 
It  would  require  great  exertion,  great  self- 
denial  to  support  the  family  as  he  had 
hitherto  done — to  keep  the  children  at  the 
excellent  and  superior  schools  he  had  se- 
lected for  them.  It  might  possibly  be 
managed  by  strict  economy,  by  giving  up 
his  horse,  groom,  and  the  other  personal 
expenses  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to.  It  must  be  done.  So  far  it  would  be 
easy.     But  Valerie  ? 

The  thought  brought  a  sudden  pang.  The 
idea  of  his  marrying  was  now  out  of  the 
question  ;  at  least  for  the  present.  He  must 
not  think  of  it.  He  saw  that  but  too 
plainly.  He  could  not,  he  would  not,  draw 
back  in  one  jot  from  the  duties  he  had 
assumed.  No,  his  father's  young  children 
must  be  provided  for — rightly  provided  for, 
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even  though  now  his  own  happiness — as 
before,  his  own  prospects — were  to  be  the 
price  exacted. 

To  draw  back  now  would  be  to  make 
void  and  valueless  the  past  sacrifices.  He 
would  not  draw  back.  That  which  he  had 
undertaken  he  would  fulfil,  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  letter.  He  knew  what  his  father's 
wishes  would  have  been.  They  should 
yet  be  his  law. 

But  Valerie? 

That  thought  would  ever  recur ;  it  was 
full  of  pain.  It  was  hard  to  let  her  go  in 
iirnorance  of  his  feelino^s.  The  time  for  the 
Aubreys'  return  to  town  was  drawing  near; 
could  he  suffer  her  to  depart — the  words 
that  might  possibly  bind  her  to  him,  un- 
spoken ? 

Reason  insisted  on  it.     But  it  was  long 
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ere  he  could  submit  to  her  dictates  here ; 
for  Arnold's  affections,  we  need  hardly  say 
it,  were  very  deep  and  very  concentrated. 

The  silent  struo-o-le  at  his  heart  was  most 
passionate.  He  suffered  in  it  as  only  your 
calm,  wise,  strong  man  suffers — the  man 
who  takes  no  outlet  in  complaint,  in  amuse- 
ment, or  in  misanthropy  —  who  fully 
realises  his  suifering,  yet  consents  to  live 
and  to  labour  with  it  there — who  will  live 
while  yet  he  should  live,  and  dying,  will 
make  no  sign. 

At  last  the  sacrifice  was  resolved  on ; 
and  once  resolved  on,  there  was  no  looking 
back.  Arnold  Osborne  turned  to  his  daily 
work  yet  more  earnestly,  working  on  with- 
out stint  or  self-sparing.  Always  calm 
externally,  he  went  his  appointed  way,  and 
no  one  suspected  the  painful  effort  it  cost 
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him  to  do  so.  He  now  withdrew  as  much  as 
possible  from  intercourse  with  the  Grange 
party,  and  parried  as  he  could  the  remon- 
strances of  Kate  and  Valerie  on  his  secession. 

April  had  come  round  ;  in  May,  but  a 
few  weeks  now,  the  Aubreys  and  Lady 
Southdown  were  to  return  to  town.  He 
had  beo'un  to  think  it  would  be  well  for 
him  that  they  were  gone,  and  the  old 
Granofe  restored  to  its  former  unattractive 
silence.  He  had  persuaded  himself  of  this, 
at  least  he  thought  so,  and  yet  he  was 
vexed  now  that  he  was  called  from  Fair 
Oaks  for  a  few  days,  and  thus  lost  a  portion 
of  the  time  which  remained. 

One  of  his  young  brothers  was  taken  ill 
at  school.  Arnold  thought  it  right  to  go 
to  London  to  see  him,  intending  to  bring 
him  home  to  the  Archway  House. 
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He  went  up  at  once,  leaving  his  practice 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Glyn,  and  proposing  an 
early  return.  But  a  tedious  detention 
occurred  in  town.  The  boy  was  already 
too  ill  to  travel,  and  his  brother  had  to 
take  lodgings,  and  remove  him  to  them,  as 
at  the  school  they  were  anxious,  on  account 
of  the  other  pupils,  that  the  invalid  should 
leave,  apprehending  his  illness  to  be  scarlet 
fever. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A   CHANGED   ASPECT. 

In  this  the  result  proved  them  mistaken. 
The  boy  speedily  improved  under  his  bro- 
ther's care,  though  it  was  some  time  ere  he 
was  able  to  return  with  him  to  Fair  Oaks 
for  change  of  air. 

It  was  before  this,  and  while  there  was 
yet  some  cause  for  anxiety  about  the 
patient,  that  Dr.  Osborne  sat  one  cold, 
wet  spring  evening  by  his  bedside.  The 
lodging,   dull  and  comfortless,  as  only   a 
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London  lodging  can  venture  to  be,  looked 
oppressively  gloomy  in  the  twilight. 

The  boy  slept  heavily.  There  was  no 
liofht  in  the  room  but  a  flickerincv  reflection 
on  the  wall  from  a  flaring  gas-lamp  in  the 
street,  at  the  door  of  a  rather  inferior 
tobacconist's  shop  opposite.  The  flame 
quivered  uneasily  in  the  wind,  and  threw  fan- 
tastic shadows  on  the  room  and  the  sleeper. 

It  had  been  a  long  watch  and  a  weary. 
Dr.  Osborne  rose  noiselessly,  and  stepped 
to  the  window.  Nothing  cheering  there. 
An  almost  deserted  street,  w^ll-closed 
shutters  in  the  opposite  row  of  houses,  a 
shop  or  two  still  open,  offering  articles 
of  food  or  clothing  which  no  one  seemed 
to  seek,  gas-light  reddening  the  large  pools 
of  rain  in  the  road — that  was  all. 

Dr.  Osborne  was  turning  away,  when  a 
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step  on  the  silent  pavement  caught  his  ear. 
In  the  restless  lassitude  of  solitary  watching 
he  looked  out  again.  It  was  the  postman. 
He  watched  him  as,  with  brisk  indifference 
to  their  effect,  he  distributed  his  precious 
missives  of  weal  or  woe. 

At  one  house  opposite,  a  lady — young 
and  pleasing-looking,  as  the  gas-light  re- 
vealed— came  herself  to  answer  the  post- 
man's knock.  She  seemed  to  have  waited 
for  it.  Hardly  had  the  sharp  double  rap 
sounded  than  the  door  flew  open.  She  got 
a  letter,  and  glanced  at  the  direction.  In 
the  open  passage  Arnold  saw  her  reel 
suddenly,  as  under  her  death-blow.  The 
postman  had  already  struck  his  well-known 
signal  at  the  next  house.  A  staid  butler 
received  a  sheaf  of  letters  with  well-bred 
composure,  and  proceeded  to  study  their 
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seals  and  addresses  before  taking  them  up 
stairs.  There  was  no  impatient  ringing, 
no  hasty  summons  to  accelerate  his  portly 
ways ;  the  letters  seemed  nothing  at  that 
house.  At  the  next  how  much  !  Arnold 
glanced  back  there ;  another  female  form 
came  forward,  and  supported  the  fainting 
girl ;  the  door  was  hastily  closed,  no  more 
was  to  be  seen. 

He  never  knew  more  of  that  girl  and 
her  letter,  but  he  felt  that  the  story  of  a 
life  lay  in  the  incident. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as 
the  postman  crossed  over  to  his  side  of  the 
street,  cleverly  leaping  the  reddened  pools 
with  intentest  care,  as  if  broken  hearts  and 
staid  butlers  were  all  one  to  him,  so  as  he 
kept  his  boots  dry,  and  got  through  his 
delivery  in  due  time, — "  Well,  well,  I  defy 
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you  to  bring  joy  or  sorrow  to  me,  nothing 
you  can  bring  can  affect  me  greatly  now." 

For  he  thought  of  Valerie.  Having 
taught  himself  that  that  fair  hope  must  be 
resigned,  for  the  time  he  felt  unable  to 
interest  himself  in  anything  as  formerly. 

With  a  feeling  of  security,  of  dull  satis- 
faction in  his  indifference,  he  stood  moodily 
by  the  window. 

The  postman  stopped  at  the  door.  His 
loud  rap  resounded  through  the  house. 

"  For  some  of  the  other  lodgers  pro- 
bably," thought  Arnold ;  and  he  moved 
to  the  bed  to  be  sure  the  noise  had  not 
disturbed  his  patient,  and  resumed  his 
seat  by  him. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  he  discovered 
that  a  letter  had  been  left  for  himself.  It 
was  lying   neglected  on  a  painted  table — 
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the  hall  table,  the  landlady  called  it — in 
the  narrow  six  feet  of  passage,  which  the 
same  authority  constituted  the  vestibule. 

Arnold  was  just  going  out  to  try  him- 
self to  get  some  fruit  for  his  patient.  He 
was  hurried,  for  there  was  no  one  to  leave 
with  the  invalid ;  he  took  up  the  letter 
carelessly,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 
He  returned  to  the  sick  room  the  moment 
he  came  in ;  the  case  was  critical,  it  re- 
quired his  whole  attention.  He  quite  for- 
got the  letter. 

Eveninof  returned.  Ao^ain  the  invalid 
slept — again  the  street  lights  flickered,  for 
wind  and  wet  continued — again  the  large 
pools  reddened,  and  the  dull  street  slum- 
bered. 

As  before,  it  wakened  to  the  postman's 
brisk  tread. 
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Arnold  started.  It  reminded  him  of  his 
letter,  which  he  had  quite  forgotten  till 
then.  He  pulled  it  out,  and  went  to  the 
window,  where  the  glare  of  the  gas  burner 
fell  broadly.  There  was  light  enough  to 
read,  though  not  easily. 

The  letter  was  opened.  It  was  from 
Mrs.  Osborne — brief  and  acid.  A  grumble 
about  the  boy's  illness,  about  Arnold's 
absence,  about  the  expenses  of  house- 
keeping, about  foreign  postage,  of  which 
last  infliction  she  forwarded  an  exemplifi- 
cation in  the  shape  of  a  large  double  letter, 
bearing  innumerable  postmarks,  all  nearly 
illegible. 

Arnold  stood  awhile  turning  round  the 
letter,  and  wondering  whom  it  could  be 
from,  as  people  generally  do,  instead  of 
looking  within  to  ascertain. 
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At  last  he  tore  open  the  wafered  fasten- 
ing, and  in  the  trembling  characters  traced 
on  the  thin  foreign  paper,  he  read  by 
the  flickering  street-light,  that  which  paled 
his  cheek  with  surprise,  and  then  flushed 
it  w^ith  joyful  emotion. 

The  letter,  written  from  a  distant 
colony,  was  from  his  poor  father's  Ham- 
burgh agent,  who  had  gone  abroad  with  his 
spoil.  But  the  curse  of  God  had  followed 
him,  he  said ;  he  had  robbed  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  nothing  had  prospered 
with  him  since.  His  ill-gotten  wealth  had 
not  saved  his  ailing  wife,  or  the  young  son, 
for  whose  sake  alone,  so  he  had  persuaded 
himself,  he  had  sinned. 

They  were  dead.  He  was  following.  What 
availed  this  money  now  ?  He  had  no  peace 
of  mind.  He  sought  to  buy  it  back  by  resti- 
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tution.  Selfish  to  the  last,  he  seemed  to 
know  no  better  motive ;  but  Arnold,  at 
least,  would  not  judge  him  harshly. 

Funds  should  be  transmitted  forthwith 
to  England,  he  wrote ;  the  late  Dr.  Osborne's 
fortune  should  be  restored  to  his  family ; 
somewhat  diminished,  it  is  true,  for  losses 
had  been  heavy ;  but  it  was  wealth,  great 
wealth  to  the  Osbornes  now. 

"  Valerie  !"  was  Arnold's  first  thought. 
Yes,  now  he  was  free.  Now  there  was 
abundant  provision  for  all ;  no  duty  would 
be  neglected,  no  engagement  falsified,  if  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  desire  of  his 
soul.  And  at  least  he  was  free  to^seek  it. 
That  was  so  much. 

He  thought  of  no  difficulties  now.  His 
heart  was  filled  with  joy.  All  would  be 
well.     He  sat  by  the  curtainless  window  in 
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a  chanoed  state.  Life  had  wakened  ao^ain. 
He  longed  to  start  instantly  for  Fair  Oaks. 
It  seemed  likely  Edward's  state  might  de- 
tain him  for  him.  That  must  be  borne, 
however  trying. 

But  he  was  spared  this  irritating  delay. 
Just  as  he  was  revolving  its  probability, 
Edward  awoke. 

Arnold  shut  up  within  him  the  tumult 
of  his  feelings,  and  went  composedly  to  the 
bedside. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  you  have  slept  well." 
"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,"   returned  Master 
Ned.     "  I  say,  Arnold,  you're    a   famous 
doctor,  that  you  are.     I'm  quite  well,  that 
I  am.     I'll  get  up,  that  I  will." 

"  Not  so  fast,  Ned.  To-morrow,  perhaps." 
'^  Why,  what  am  I  to  be  kept  screwed  up 
VOL.  II.  O 
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here  for  ?  I'd  as  lief  be  at  school,  that  I 
would  !"  said  Master  Ned,  disconsolately. 

"  Patience,  Ned,  patience,"  said  Arnold, 
who  needed  all  his  own,  to  remain  a  day- 
longer  away  from  Fair  Oaks. 

"  Patience,  indeed  !  I'm  sick  and  tired 
of  patience,  that  I  am.  I  say,  Arnold, 
let's  go  home,  that's  a  fine  fellow." 

"  Yes,  yes — all  in  good  time." 

"  Good  time  !  by  Jove  !  what's  the  good 
of  keeping  a  chap  boxed  up  like  a  rabbit 
in  a  hutch  ?  I  hate  this  foggy  hole.  If  I 
was  at  Fair  Oaks,  I  should  be  out  in  the 
garden  all  day,  that  I  should,  by  George ! 
That  would  do  me  some  good." 

"  There's  some  truth  in  that,  Ned ;  but 
you're  not  fit  for  travelling  yet." 

*' But    I   am — that   I   am!"    cried    the 
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school-boy,  obstreperously.  "I  say,  Arnold, 
you're  a  regular  good  one,  that  you  are, 
but  don't  you  be  coming  the  doctor  over 
me  too  far.  I  won't  stand  it,  that  I  won't. 
I  tell  you  frankly,  I  won't !" 

"  Quiet,  Master  Ned,  or  I  walk  you  back 
to  school." 

"  School  be  hanged !  I  tell  you  I  wouldn't 
lie  here  another  day  for  the  head  usher 
himself.     That  I  wouldn't !  there  !" 

After  which  rebellious  demonstration. 
Master  Ned,  still  weak  and  irritable,  felt 
quite  exhausted,  and  suddenly  snapped  the 
chain  of  his  discourse,  fell  back,  and  was 
asleep  again  in  a  minute,  leaving  his 
brother  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  happy 
thoughts. 

The  boy  really  was  doing  well ;  there 
was  now  no  cause  for  much  delay.     They 

0  2 
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Started  for  home  ere  many  days  elapsed, 
and  by  easy  stages  reached  Fair  Oaks  in 
safety. 

Master  Ned  was  consigned  to  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  immediately  and  injudiciously 
poured  forth  his  gratitude  towards  Arnold. 
What  a  friend  Arnold  had  been — such  a 
capital  good  doctor,  too — such  a  brother  to 
have.  Why  he,  Ned,  had  felt  quite  proud 
when  Arnold  went  into  the  playground  to 
speak  to  Charlie  Boxer.  All  the  boys  had 
said,  "  Why,  Osborne,  what  a  splendid- 
looking  fellow  your  eldest  brother  is." 
And  so  he  was,  by  Jove,  that  he  was,  and 
a  capital  kind  chap  into  the  bargain.  How 
he  did  sit  watching  him  when  he  was  ill ; 
and  what  grapes  he  brought  —  that  he 
did! 

It  was  a  jumble  of  ideas,  but  the  school- 
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boy  was  really  touched  and  grateful.  He 
would  have  run  on,  but  his  mother  inter- 
rupted him  with  a  peevish  assurance,  that 
if  he  made  such  a  racket,  he  should  be  sent 
back  to  school  forthwith.  For  her  part, 
she  didn't  see  that  there  was  anything  the 
matter  with  him. 

Master  Ned  immediately  began  protest- 
ing that  he  felt  very  poorly  indeed,  and 
subsided  into  a  judicious  silence,  only  dis- 
turbed by  whispered  communications  to 
the  admiring  twins,  about  school,  cricket, 
Arnold,  the  grapes,  and  London  fogs. 

Dr.  Osborne  went  to  change  his  tra- 
velling dress,  and  then  to  his  step-mother's 
great  surprise  ordered  round  his  horse, 
which  had  not  yet  found  a  purchaser. 
Unheeding  her  silly  exclamations  of  wonder, 
he  rode  off.     He  must  see  Valerie  Aubrey. 
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Even  if  he  found  no  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her  alone,  it  would  be  a  relief 
even  to  see  her,  now  that  his  prospects 
were  so  happily  brightened  and  his  liberty 
of  action  restored. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONTRARIETIES. 

Lady  Southdown  sat  alone  in  the  spacious, 
old-fashioned  drawing-room  of  the  Grange. 
We  have  spoken  of  it  before,  of  its  many 
deeply  -  recessed  windows,  its  pictures, 
flowers,  and  general  air  of  pleasant  habi- 
tation. 

The  day  was  mild  for  the  season  ;  a  case- 
ment stood  open.  The  west  wind  brought 
the  breath  of  the  spring  shrubs  into  the 
room.  Numerous  flowers  in  vases  stood 
on    the    many  small    tables    and    slabs. 
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Traces  of  the  girls — of  Valerie — greeted 
Arnold  in  work-frames,  well-known  books, 
and  drawings. 

He  looked  on  them  now  with  different 
feelings.  He  could  not  return  without 
emotion  to  the  spot  where  he  had  so  often 
beheld  Valerie,  where  he  hoped  to  behold 
her  again  under  changed  auspices. 

Lady  Southdown  had  but  recently  heard 
the  report  of  Arnold's  engagement  to  Miss 
Wily — that  was  marrying  in  his  own  sta- 
tion— that  was  as  it  should  be.  She  was 
particularly  gracious  in  her  reception  of  a 
young  man  of  such  just  views — such  proper 
conduct.  Other  visitors  were  present,  and 
from  what  passed,  Arnold  found,  to  his 
vexation,  that  Kate  and  Valerie  were  on  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Boxer,  at  the  Hall,  and  would 
not  be  home  for  some  days.       This  was 
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a  disappointment  he  bad  not  calculated 
on. 

When  the  other  visitors  left,  Lady 
Southdown  took  the  opportunity  of  their 
beinof  alone  to  conoTatulate  Arnold  on  his 
approaching  marriage. 

Arnold  started  and  coloured.  What  on 
earth  could  she  mean  ?  he  asked  himself. 

Not  noticing  his  manner,  Lady  South- 
down languidly  proceeded,  "  Miss  Wily  I 
don't  know—'  of  course,'  "  she  was  about  to 
add,  but  checked  herself  in  time,  "  But  I 
hear  her  spoken  of  as  a  very  respectable 
young  person  indeed  ;  a  little  money,  too ; 
that  is  never  an  objection.  And  Mrs.  Os- 
borne likes  her,  she  says ;  and  altogether  it 
seems  just  what  one  could  wish — a  very 
suitable  match  indeed — most  suitable." 

She  was  glad    to  impress  that  distinct 
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adjustment  of  his  social  status  on  the 
ambitious  young  doctor,  who  had  once 
presumed  to  admire  Kate  Aubrey. 

Arnold  listened  to  these  encourao^ino^ 
remarks  in  utter  amazement.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  well-circulated  report  had 
reached  him.  He  was  silent  a  moment 
from  surpris^e  and  vexation,  then  calmly 
but  decidedly  denied  there  being  any  foun- 
dation for  it. 

*'  Indeed  ?  you  surprise  me  ! "  returned 
Lady  Southdown,  rapidly  withdrawing  her 
good  opinion  of  his  sense,  and  "  just  views," 
as  she  observed  the  displeased  flush  on  his 
countenance  ;  *'  but  you  really  must  excuse 
my  mistake  —  a  natural  one ;  for  in  fact 
Mrs.  Osborne  herself  appeared  to  share  it." 

Arnold  disdained  to  discuss  the  subject 
with    Lady   Southdown.      He   longed    to 
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know  if  Valerie  had  heard  this  detestable 
falsehood,  but  he  asked  nothing  ;  he  would 
not  show  his  feelings  to  Lady  Southdown. 
He  turned  to  general  subjects,  remained  a 
due  visiting  time,  and  then  rose  and  took 
leave,  with  the  determination  to  return  at 
once  to  his  step-mother,  and  get  an  expla- 
nation from  her. 

Mrs.  Osborne  was  quite  in  the  Wily  in- 
terest. She  supposed  Dr.  Osborne's  early 
marriage  inevitable ;  everyone  said  a  doctor 
ought  to  be  married.  As  that  therefore  must 
be  submitted  to,  she  wished  him  to  marry 
Miss  Gustava,  who  had  quite  got  round 
Mrs.  Osborne  by  judicious  flattery,  by  very 
handsome  and  useful  presents,  and  by  deli- 
cate hints  of  the  great  advantage  she.  Miss 
Gustava,  would  consider  it  (if  she  should 
happen  ever  to  marry),  to  have  a  person 
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like  Mrs.  Osborne  to  assist  her  inexpe- 
rienced steps  in  the  thorny  ways  of  house- 
keeping and  the  like. 

The  bait  took.  Mrs.  Osborne  thought 
that  her  step-son's  marriage  with  Miss 
Wily,  so  far  from  imperilling  her  present 
home  at  the  Archway,  would  fix  her  there 
more  securely  than  ever.  So  she  took  care 
not  to  alarm  him  by  any  premature  allusion 
to  the  subject,  but  gave  Miss  Gustava  every 
facility  for  coming  to  the  house,  accepted 
graciously  her  disinterested  offerings,  and 
began  to  call  her  "  her  darling  Gavvy." 
Things  really  looked  well  for  the  aspiring 
Gustava  in  that  quarter. 

When  Arnold  presented  himself  to  Mrs. 
Osborne,  after  his  unpleasant  interview 
with  Lady  Southdown,  the  miusual  stern- 
ness of  his  countenance  rather  alarmed  her. 
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He  demanded  an  explanation  of  what  she 
had  said  to  Lady  Southdown.  She  was 
somewhat  abashed,  but  defended  herself 
with  address.  She  had  only  said  what  she 
heard  others  say.  How  could  she  sup- 
pose Arnold  was  the  only  person  ignoran 
of  the  common  talk  of  the  place  ?  Every- 
one in  Fair  Oaks  supposed  he  intended  to 
marry  Miss  Wily.  The  poor  girl  herself 
did,  she  knew  that,  to  a  moral  certainty. 

Gathering  courage  from  her  own  stout- 
ness of  asseveration,  Mrs.  Osborne  proceeded 
more  boldly.  Arnold  had  only  himself  to 
thank  if  the  report  displeased  him.  He 
had  brought  it  on  himself.  If  he  was  not 
engaged,  or  intending  to  be  so,  she  could 
only  say  he  had  behaved  most  shamefully 
— made  the  young  lady  the  talk  of  the  place 
— done  her  irreparable  injury. 
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In  despair  Arnold  snatched  up  his  hat, 
and  remounting  his  horse,  rode  hastily  to 
Mr.  Glyn's.  Had  he,  too,  heard  this  odious 
report?  Yes,  Paul  had  heard  it — but 
long  ago.  He  had  not  credited  it  for  a 
moment,  and  had  supposed  it  had  died 
out. 

Arnold  was  deeply  vexed.  He  would 
have  been  so  at  any  time  by  a  thing  of 
this  kind ;  but  at  this  moment,  when  his 
whole  soul  was  full  of  Valerie  Aubrey,  it 
was  intolerable  to  be  thus  misrepresented. 

And  Valerie  had  heard  of  the  supposed 
enirao'ement,  as  he  had  found  from  a  chance 
word  of  his  step-mother's  !  Could  she  and 
Kate  suppose  him  capable  of  selecting  a 
Gustava  Wily  as  his  companion  for  life  ! 
What  must  they  think  of  him  ? 

Paul  felt  satisfied   from  the  pertinacity 
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with  which  the  rumour  was  revived,  that 
Miss  Wily,  far  from  being  injured  by  it, 
secretly  did  all  in  her  power  to  keep  it 
alive,  and  thus  obtain  a  sort  of  claim  on 
Dr.  Osborne. 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it, 
but  it  must  just  be  a  lesson  to  you  for 
life,"  said  Mr.  Glyn. 

"  My  dear  Paul,  a  lesson  ?  What  have 
I  done  to  call  for  a  lesson?  I  went  to 
the  house  professionally  nine  times  out 
of  ten." 

"  And  the  tenth  time  ?" 

"  Only  on  the  most  urgent  invitations 
from  mother  and  daughter.  I  never 
dreamt  that  Miss  Wily  could  suppose  for  a 
moment  she  was  any  attraction  to  me." 

"  What  will  not  the  vanity  of  women, 
some  women  suppose?" 
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''  But  really,  Paul,  the  whole  thing  is 
so  utterly  absurd,  so  unjust.  She  might 
just  as  reasonably  give  out  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  her !     How  on  earth  could 

I  divine  that  she  could  misunderstand 

oh,  pshaw !  nonsense  !  I  am  certain  she 
did  not  misunderstand." 

"  She  professes  to  have  done  so,  which 
answers  as  well.  And  you  see,  after  all, 
dear  Arnold,  a  doctor  does  require  so  much 
discretion,  and " 

"  Paul  Glyn,  don't  drive  me  mad !  I 
tell  you  I  had  all  the  discretion  of  utter 
indiiference.  I  tell  you  I  never  thought 
for  a  moment  of  Miss  Wily  but  as  a 
patient.  I  never  paid  her  any  attention. 
Why,  Adrian  Aubrey,  who  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  odd  ways  of  the  house 
sometimes,  paid  her  more  attention  in  an 
hour  than  I  did  in  three  months." 
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"  Adrian  Aubrey  is  not  a  doctor." 

"Happy  fellow!" 

"Just  so.  A  doctor  is  judged  like  no 
one  else.  And  it  will  be  lucky  for  you  if 
you  gain  that  experience  now  for  life ; 
that  is,  if  you  havn't  to  pay  for  it  by 
marrying  Miss  Wily !" 

Arnold  began  to  hate  her  very  name. 
He  would  have  explained  to  Paul,  who 
really  felt  much  for  his  unpleasant  posi- 
tion, the  true  state  of  his  feelings;  that 
which  made  the  present  reports  so  pecu- 
liarly displeasing.  But  an  invincible  re- 
serve on  this  subject  sealed  his  lips.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  breathe  a  word 
of  his  hopes  until  Valerie  herself  should 
have  sanctioned  them. 

And  in  truth  of  her  feelings  towards 
himself  he  knew  little  or  nothing.     From 
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early  companionship  he  was  intimate 
with  both  sisters  ;  but  in  Valerie  Aubrey, 
young  and  gentle  as  she  was,  there 
was  a  power  of  self-command,  and  a  sort 
of  reserve  and  delicacy,  that  shrouded 
all  her  deeper  feelings.  They  were  not 
easily  penetrated.  She  had  in  manner,  as 
in  character,  that  great  calm  which  is  in 
itself  a  dignity.  Arnold  had  always  felt 
it  formerly;  less  so  now,  because  he  was 
not  in  the  mood  to  dwell  on  possible 
difficulties.  He  did  not  ask  himself  how 
she  would  receive  his  avowal ;  he  only 
asked  to  have  it  heard.  After  the  con- 
straint which  his  circumstances  had  for- 
merly imposed  on  him,  it  seemed  much  to 
be  free  to  avow  openly  his  long  secret 
love. 

And,    as   is    often    the   case,   when   an 
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object  has  been  supremely  desired,  and  some 
one  great  obstacle  to  its  attainment  has 
pressed  heavily  on  the  mind,  with  the  re- 
moval of  that  great  obstacle,  the  whole  path 
seemed  cleared  to  Arnold.  He  overlooked 
any  other  difficulties  that  might  lie  in  the 
way,  and  only  longed  for  Valerie's  return, 
and  the  opportunity  of  avowing  his  feel- 
ings towards  her. 

But  the  days  passed,  and  she  came  not. 
Mrs.  Boxer  still  pressed  her  stay,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer   was   not   an   hostess   to   be  easily 
denied  when  she  pleaded  for  a  longer  visit. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  get  away  from  the 
Hall,   where   Bessie   and   the   kind   rough 
Richard  were  the  most  hospitable  of  en- 
tertainers.    Happy  and  contented  herself, 
Bessie  diffused  happiness  and  peace  around 
her :  and  the  once  grim  Hall  had  under 
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her  auspices  become  one  of  the  pleasantest 
houses  in  the  county. 

Arnold,  more  than  once,  thought  of  rid- 
ing over  to  see  the  Aubreys,  and  close  a 
suspense  that  was  becoming  intolerable, 
but  the  house  was  full  of  visitors  he  heard  ; 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  seeing  Valerie 
alone.  Above  all,  Mr.  Chillingworth  was 
there,  the  last  person  whose  scrutiny  he 
could  brook  in  the  present  state  of  his 
feelings.  No,  he  must  await  Valerie's 
return,  and  some  quiet  ride  or  walk  would 
give  the  desired  opportunity.  If  the  delay 
were  much  prolonged,  he  could  write,  though 
he  trusted  that  might  be  unnecessary. 

Homeward-bound  visitors  from  the  Hall 
told  in  Fair  Oaks  of  Mr.  Chillingworth's 
attentions  to  Kate  Aubrey.  The  marriage 
seemed  certain  now ;  old  Mrs.  Chillingworth 
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bad  alluded  to  it.  Arnold  only  wished 
that  for  Kate's  sake  he  could  have  liked 
her  destined  husband  better. 

The  time  passed  heavily. 

With  all  this  hope,  impatience,  and 
anxiety  crowding  on  his  mind,  he  had  of 
course  to  go  on  his  way  as  if  nothing  per- 
sonal called  for  his  thoughts.  He  felt  ill, 
and  said  so,  but  a  doctor  is  not  allowed  any 
personality.  Patients  don't  think  about  a 
doctor's  feelings,  he  is  there  to  hear  about 
their  own.  He  must  listen,  ever  patiently, 
to  the  interesting  detail  of  pains,  aches, 
sensations,  and  apprehensions,  whether  or 
no  his  brain  happen  to  be  reeling,  or  his 
heart  aching,  or  his  child  dying,  or  his  own 
health  sinking.  Greater  selfishness  is  not 
shown  in  any  of  our  social  relations  than  in 
our  treatment  of  our  medical  attendants. 
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But  let  that  pass.  Dr.  Osborne  only 
shared  the  professional  fate.  He  expected 
nothing  else. 

Valerie's  return  could  not  now  be  lonof 
delayed.  For  it  was  already  the  first  week 
of  May — in  the  following  one  the  Grange 
party  were  to  remove  to  town.  Her 
coming  must  be  near. 

It  was  near.  On  the  Saturday  previous 
to  the  week  fixed  by  Lady  Southdown  for 
leaving  the  Grange,  Arnold  heard  from  Mr. 
Glyn  that  the  girls  had  arrived.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  intrude  on  them  ;  but  the 
next  day  he  was  sure  of  seeing  them.  He 
would  walk  home  with  them,  as  he  and 
Paul  generally  did,  from  church. 

And  the  next  day,  as  the  bright  May 
sunshine  poured  cheerily  into  the  pretty 
little   Church   of  Fair   Oaks,  he   had  the 
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satisfaction  of  seeing  Kate  and  Valerie, 
with  Miss  Gardner,  enter  the  large  family 
seat.  The  service  had  not  begun,  but 
Arnold  turned  away,  fearing,  with  secret 
consciousness,  that  they  might  discover  his 
agitation. 

The  sisters  had  never  looked  more  per- 
fectly charming,  as  Paul,  who  was  not  in 
love,  perceived  as  well  as  Arnold.  Fresh 
and  fair  themselves,  as  the  fair  May  morn- 
ing, Kate  and  Valerie,  in  their  light,  soft 
spring  attire,  their  sweet  faces  radiant 
under  their  light  white  bonnets  (alike,  in 
spite  of  Lady  Southdo\\-n's  advice),  they 
sat  together,  a  very  lovely  picture.  One 
Arnold  never  forgot.  He  had  seen  them ; 
he  did  not  trust  himself  with  a  second 
glance.  In  an  hoar  or  two  his  fate  would 
be  decided. 
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But  a  doctor  is  little  master  of  his  own 
time.  During  the  service  Dr.  Osborne  was 
called  out.  With  extreme  vexation  he  rose 
and  followed  the  messenger.  It  was  a  sum- 
mons to  Newtown,  five  miles  off,  to  an  old 
patient  of  his  own  ;  a  very  urgent  case. 

He  went.  He  could  not  get  home  till 
late  in  the  evening.  There  was  no  seeing 
Valerie  that  night  ;  and  on  Tuesday  the 
family  was  to  leave.  He  resolved  that 
nothing  should  prevent  his  going  to  the 
Grange  the  next  day.  And  that  time 
nothing  did  prevent  him.  The  long-hoped- 
for  visit  was  made. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   LONG-DESIRED   VISIT. 

Monday  came.  A  day  of  days — a  most 
lovely  May  morning.  Arnold's  spirits  rose 
under  its  influence.  He  got  quickly  through 
all  necessary  engagements ;  his  patients 
may  have  found  him  a  little  absent  that 
morning,  a  little  less  tolerant  than  usual. 

But  for  once  he  could  not  care  about 
them,  about  anything  but  the  visit  before 
him,  as  he  found  himself  at  liberty  and 
spurring  on  to  the  Grange.  The  glorious 
spring  sky  smiled  from  above ;  the  hopeful 
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promises  of  spring-time  lay  all  around  ;  his 
heart  rejoiced  in  a  spring- tide  of  its  own. 

Doubts  and  difficulties  were  forgotten. 
Never  had  he  esteemed  Valerie  more  highly, 
or  his  own  worth  less;  yet  he  could  not 
choose  but  hope  and  rejoice  that  day. 

All  Valerie's  kind  words,  all  her  gentle 
ways,  all  the  trust  and  reliance  she  had 
ever  shown  him,  pleasant  memories  all — 
came  floating  in  on  his  mind — a  gracious 
throno^.  Little  half-forcyotten  incidents  con- 
nected  with  her,  now  revived ;  his  whole 
intercourse  with  her  stood  out  clearly  be- 
fore him.  How  pleasant  it  had  ever  been ; 
how  unshadowed  by  caprice,  temper,  change, 
on  her  part.  How  dear  she  had  become  to 
him,  even  before  he  had  understood  his 
own  feelings — ^liow  long  he  had  loved  her 
— always ! 

For,  from  the  first,  her  childish  words 
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and  ways  had  remained  fixed  in  his  memory 
as  those  of  no  other  had  ever  been.  He 
recalled  the  pleasant  May  evening  when  he 
had  walked  home  with  the  Aubreys,  then 
mere  children,  from  his  father's  house.  He 
came  to  the  bridge  where  they  had  rested, 
and  had  met  Paul  Glyn.  He  glanced  with 
a  smile  at  Valerie's  dreaming  chair,  where 
the  little  fairy  figure  in  white,  with  its 
streaming  curls  and  touching  dark  eyes, 
had  sat  that  evening. 

Dear  little  Valerie !  if  she  would  listen 
to  him,  it  should  never,  never  be  fault  of  his 
if  all  her  happiest  and  brightest  dreams 
were  not  realised ;  his  whole  life  should 
be  hers,  as  his  whole  heart  was. 

Just  then  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  struck 
his  ear,  recalling  her  childish  words  of  hope 
— a  pleasant  augury. 

He  canae  to  the  foot  of  the  hawthorn 
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lane,  and  opening  the  private  gate,  rode 
more  slowly  up  the  hill-side,  enjoying  his 
own  thoughts.  He  remembered  carrying 
her  up  that  lane — a  most  winning  child — 
and  telling  her  his  aspirations  and  thoughts 
of  the  heroic.  They  were  still  his,  those 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  still  untarnished. 
His,  more  than  ever  now,  for  Valerie 
Aubrey  had  become  a  daily  inspiration  for 
all  noble  deeds  and  aims.  He  would  fulfil 
every  early  aspiration.  He  must  grow 
worthier  of  her  every  day. 

As  he  rode  on,  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  day  and  the  scene  moved  him  as  never 
before.  Something  of  that  beauty  might 
be  the  reflection  of  his  own  joyful  hopes, 
yet  it  was  indeed  a  day  of  exquisite  loveli- 
ness. All  nature  seemed  revellino:  in  a 
certain  calm  intoxication  of  delight. 

Arnold  drew  rein  a  moment  to  enjoy  the 
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fresh  breeze  which  lifted  the  hair  from  his 
brow,  and  freshened  his  every  feeling* ;  to 
listen  to  the  pleasant  cuckoo -note,  now 
near,  now  far,  here — there — everywhere  ; 
to  drink  in  the  whole  beauty  of  the  hour, 
and  inhale  the  fragrant  breath  of  the  tall, 
luxuriant  hawthorns  on  either  side.  As  it 
happened,  he  had  not  seen  the  old  hawthorns 
of  the  Grange  in  flower  since  that  spring 
evening  of  which  he  had  just  been  thinking, 
now  some  seven  or  eight  years  gone  past. 

An  old  gray-haired  labourer,  at  work  in 
a  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedsfe,  was 
resting  on  his  spade — dull  and  toil-hard- 
ened as  he  was,  he  felt  the  influence  of  air 
and  scene ;  he  could  not  help  looking  and 
listening  too.  He  smiled  as  he  looked  over 
the  hedge  and  saw  Arnold  on  horseback, 
equally  spell-bound.    They  had  something 
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in  common  then.  As  the  clear  bell-like 
cuckoo-note  rang  out  again,  he  touched 
his  old  cap,  and  said  cheerfully — 

"  A  friendly  bird,  sir,  and  brings  good 
news  " — a  common  saying  in  some  parts  of 
England — the  good  news  of  course  being 
that  winter  is  over. 

But  to  Arnold  the  words  stood  for  more 
that  day.  He  smiled  and  nodded  to  the 
old  man,  and  putting  his  horse  to  a  canter, 
rode  joyfully  up  to  the  garden  gate. 

The  grounds,  like  everything  else  in 
that  fair  sunshine,  looked  very  attractive. 
There  was  an  Italianized  garden  behind  the 
house,  under  the  hawthorn  hedge.  It  had 
been  left  in  its  old-fashioned,  flowery  stiff- 
ness, when  the  rest  of  the  pleasure-grounds 
had  been  mondernized,  and  was  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  Kate  and  Valerie.  It  had 
a  smooth  lawn,  or  rather  a  shallow  basin 
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of  the  softest,  smoothest  turf,  in  the  centre 
of  which  arose  a  small  and  very  graceful 
fountain,  copied  from  a  model  at  Rome. 
A  tiny  fount  of  water  sprang  glittering  in 
the  sunshine,  and  fell  with  a  cool,  grateful 
splash  into  the  marble  basin.  The  earliest 
flowers  blossomed  here,  the  brightest  sun- 
shine rested  here.  Over-arching  trees 
formed  a  cool  shady  arbour  at  the  further 
end. 

From  the  house  the  spot  was  not  over- 
looked, for  thick  foliage  circled  it  in.  And, 
indeed,  there  were  few  windows  on  that 
side  of  the  Grange  house,  which,  as  we 
know,  fronted  the  other  way,  on  which 
side  lay  the  carriage-road,  the  lodge,  and 
the  regular  approach. 

All  this  gave  a  pleasant  air  of  quiet  and 
seclusion  to  the  spot,  and  here  seats  and 
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a  table  had  been  placed  by  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
when  she  got  too  weak  to  go  beyond  her 
own  grounds. 

Here  Kate  and  Valerie  brought  their 
books  and  work  whenever  the  weather  per- 
mitted it.  They  had  done  so  in  their 
mother's  time ;  it  was  a  sort  of  link  with 
that  never-foro^otten  mother  to  do  so  still. 
It  was  their  cherished  spot  out  of  the 
whole  property. 

Arnold  had  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour 
there  with  Mrs.  Aubrey,  his  father,  and 
Paul  Glyn,  the  children  playing  around,  or 
gardening,  or  helping  Adrian  with  his 
eternal  frigates.  Hours  of  a  deeper  joy 
since ;  the  children,  children  no  longer. 

He  rose  in  his  stirrups  to  look  down  on 
that  spot  of  pleasant  memories.  A  chance 
opening  in  the  branches  favoured  him. 
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As  was  usual  on  a  fine  day,  books  and 
work-baskets  lay  scattered  on  the  chairs 
and  table.  A  parasol  was  on  the  grass, 
but  no  one  appeared  there  at  the  moment. 

A  tide  of  tender  thought  flooded  the 
young  man's  heart  as  he  gazed.  Rousing 
himself  with  an  effort  from  these  dreams 
of  the  past  and  future,  he  turned,  and  was 
about  to  dismount  and  tie  up  his  horse  at 
the  gate,  when  a  shifting  shadow  on  the 
turf  by  the  fountain  arrested  his  notice. 
He  looked  again.  There  were  forms  moving 
under  the  trees — they  were  coming  for- 
ward. A  gentleman  looked  out  from  the 
leafy  shelter,  and  turning,  stooped  to  speak 
to  some  one  within,  the  gleam  of  whose 
white  dress  was  now  seen. 

*'  Kate  and  Mr.  Chillingworth,"  thought 
Arnold.     He  did  not  like  to  see  him  in 
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that  almost  sacred  spot.  He  wished  he 
had  not  been  there.  The  sight  of  him 
always  chilled  Arnold's  deeper  feelings.  It 
checked  even  now  his  genial  -mood.  Some 
people  carry  that  silent  blighting  influence 
wherever  they  go;  just  as  to  others  our 
thoughts  open  as  naturally  as  flowers  to  the 
sunshine. 

Mr.  Chillingworth's  manner,  as  he 
stooped  to  speak  to  the  occupant  of  the 
arbour,  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"  Poor  Kate  !  can  you  ever  be  happy 
in  the  lot  you  have  chosen,"  thought  her 
cousin. 

Quite  involuntarily,  nay,  unconsciously,. 
Arnold  paused  a  moment.  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  stepped  forward,  and  then  again 
said  something  to  his  companion.  As  in 
answer  to  his  appeal,  she  came  forth  from 
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the  shade,  and  stood  out  on  the  green  turf, 
in  the  brighter  light  near  the  fountain,  a 
smile  of  innocent  happiness  on  the  fair 
young  face.     " 

Arnold  started  yiolently.  That  sweet, 
upturned  face  had  met  his  eye.  His  heart 
staggered  as  under  a  death-blow. 

For  it  was  not  Kate. 

It  was  Valerie ! 

His  horse  swerved  and  reared  under  the 
sudden  clutch  of  the  rein,  Arnold  was 
nearly  dismounted.  When  he  had  subdued 
the  animal,  he  looked  again. 

They  were  gone.  There  was  no  one 
there.  No  matter,  he  had  seen  enough — 
too  much — seen  that,  which  no  length  of 
years  could  enable  him  to  forget ;  though 
it  had  all  passed  in  less  time  than  we  have 
taken  to  tell  it. 

Q  2 
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Valerie  alone  with  Mr.  Chillingworth — 
receiving  his  evident  admiration  v^^ith  girlish 
pleasure  and  gratification — the  whole  truth 
flashed  on  Arnold.  Kate's  former  dislike 
to  Mr.  Chillingworth  whilst  he  seemed  to 
admire  her — the  sudden  change  in  her  man- 
ner, consequent  doubtless  on  his  letting  her 
know  it  was  not  she,  but  her  sister  whom 
he  sought— the  gossip  of  the  place — old 
Mrs.  Chillingworth's  announcement  of  her 
son's  engagement,  all  was  read  backwards 
now.     The  disillusion  was  instantaneous. 

**  Mr.  Chillingworth  engaged  to  Miss 
Aubrey?  "    Yes,  indeed— but  not  to  Kate ! 

His  heart  died  within  him. 

He  was  roused  by  hearing  voices  in  the 
garden.  Others  of  the  party  had  evidently 
joined  Valerie.  And  she  knew  not — now 
would  never  know — how  deep  and  faithful 
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a  love  hovered  near ;  how  true  and  worthy 
a  heart  was  silently  passing  away  out  of 
her  life-portion. 

She  did  not  dream  of  all  this,  for  just 
then  she  laughed  lightly.  Stung  by  the 
sound,  that  told  of  the  utter  separation 
between  them — she  laughing  gaily,  while 
his  soul  was  in  the  furnace—he  abruptly 
turned  his  horse's  head,  and  dashed  reck- 
lessly down  the  hill.  He  would  fain  have 
fled  from  the  importunate  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  the  hour. 

The  old  countryman  still  rested  on  his 
spade,  still  listened,  pleased,  to  the  cuckoo, 
for  but  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed.  Yet  in 
those  few  minutes  how  much  had  changed 
— how  much  been  felt,  and  gone  through, 
and  passed  into  the  Irrevocable ! 
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The  old  man  turned  his  head  at  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  rapidly  gallopping  down- 
wards. He  could  hardly  trust  his  sight  as 
he  looked  at  Arnold — hardly  believe  that 
the  pale,  set,  suffering  face  that  flew  past, 
could  be  the  same  that  had  gone  up  so 
joyously  but  now. 

And  away  —  away  —  recklessly  dashed 
horse  and  rider — by  hill  and  plain — fast, 
fast  on — staying  for  nought — one  only  desire 
guiding  the  hand  that  held  the  reins — the 
desire  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  scene  of  so  much  joy  and  so  great 
suffering. 

For  some  miles  Arnold  spurred  on  ;  not 
noting,  not  caring  in  what  direction  he 
went.  At  length  the  crowded  state  of  the 
road  he  had  got  into,  recalled  his  senses. 
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He  gazed  round,  and  found  he  had  made  a 
great  circuit,  and  come  round  on  the  suburbs 
of  busy  Newtown. 

It  was  market-day — the  road  was  alive 
with  pedestrians,  horses,  cattle,  waggons, 
and  country  dealers  returning  from  the 
town.  He  had  to  rein  up  and  slacken  his 
pace,  to  avoid  remark. 

Friendly  greetings  and  inquiries,  laughter 
and  jest,  were  interchanged  among  the 
wayfarers,  as  they  plodded  homeward.  The 
sounds  fell  gratingly  on  the  ear  of  the 
excited  young  man.  To  escape  them,  he 
rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  first  hotel  he 
noticed,  and  desiring  his  jaded  horse  should 
be  looked  to,  he  ordered  a  late  dinner  as  a 
pretext  for  staying  ;  and  getting  a  private 
sitting-room,   he   locked   himself    in,    and 
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gave  way  to  his  bitter  distress  and  disap- 
pointment. 

To  him  how  inexpressibly  bitter.  His 
whole  being  had  been  gradually  concen- 
trating itself  on  Valerie  Aubrey.  She  had 
become  a  part  of  his  daily  life — the  best 
part  of  it. 

Now  she  was  parted  from  him  by  a  great 
gulf.  He  could  have  no  claim  on  her,  be 
nothing  to  her,  have  no  right  to  help,  pro- 
tect, watch  over  her  ever  again.  In  the 
past  years  he  had  silently  and  tenderly 
done  so  to  a  great  extent.  But  that  was 
all  over. 

No  longer  was  he  to  share  her  pleasures 
or  her  trials  as  hitherto  he  had  done.  No — 
he  was  to  be  glad  or  sorry  with  Valerie 
Aubrey  no  more. 

For  Valerie  Aubrey  would  soon  be  but 
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a  name  of  the  past,  and  to  Valerie  Chilling- 
worth  it  were  hest  he  became  a  stranger. 

It  was  wonderful  pain. 

He  thought  bitterly  how  he  seemed  fated 
to  disappointment ;  how  his  first  great  aim 
in  life  had  been  thwarted ;  how  this  second 
dearer  hope  had  been  destroyed  also.  The 
great  feast  of  life  was  spread,  but  no  place 
was  there  for  him  at  it.  If  he  had  but  been 
able  to  speak  to  Valerie  before  her  affec- 
tions were  engaged ah!   they  had  cost 

him  dear,  those  children  ! 

The  day  wore  on.  He  still  sat  alone. 
The  hours  passed  unnoticed.  All  was 
chaos.  Stunned,  and  half-unconscious,  he 
still  sat  there. 

It  was  evening,  ere,  worn  out  with  the 
force  of  his  emotions,  tranquil  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  he  rose,   and  endeavoured  to 
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collect  himself.  It  was  not  unlike  the  first 
mournful  awakening  after  the  death  of  our 
near  and  dear ;  there  was  the  gradual  recog- 
nition of  the  truth ;  the  miserable  want ; 
the  groping  into  vacancy ;  the  aching  loss 
of  the  accustomed  home  and  resting-place 
for  the  thoughts. 

He  set  out  to  walk  home,  for  he  found 
his  horse  was  not  fit  to  be  taken  from  the 
stable.  He  had  not  known  till  then  how 
fiercely  he  had  ridden  him.  All  was  quiet 
on  his  road  as  soon  as  he  oot  out  of  the 
town.  It  was  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
that  his  solitary  walk  was  taken,  and  the 
exquisite  calm  of  all  around  made  itself 
felt  even  on  his  pained  feelings. 

At  first  he  had  been  naturally  too  much 
oppressed  by  his  own  position  to  dwell  on 
Valerie's. 
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Now  he  thought  of  her.  He  did  her 
justice.  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
she  was  blameless.  He  knew  that  she  had 
not  suspected  his  love ;  that  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  his  present  suffering  would 
dim  all  her  happiness,  blight  all  her  inno- 
cent joy.  Not  for  worlds  should  that  be. 
Never  should  she  suspect  the  deep  disap- 
pointment she  had  caused  him. 

He  thouo-ht  of  what  her  future  midit  be. 
He  feared  it  would  prove  very  different  from 
what  she  expected.  He  mistrusted  Mr. 
Chilling  worth.  He  had  not  liked  the  idea 
of  his  marrying  even  Kate — Kate,  who 
was  full  of  spirit  and  independence,  and 
well  able  to  stand  up  in  her  own  defence. 

And  now  that  it  should  be  little  Valerie  ! 
gentle,  deep-hearted,  child-like  Valerie  ! 
So  unformed,  so  young,  so  confiding.    She, 
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who  knew  nothing  of  the  worth  of  her  own 
priceless  nature,  who  would  trust  in  every 
respect,  claim  nothing,  contest  nothing,  but 
silently  bow  down  broken-hearted  under 
harshness  and  unkindness,  if  they  should 
come.  It  was  hard  to  think  with  any  patience 
of  that.  He  hoped  he  might  prove  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Chillingworth's  charac- 
ter, yet  the  instinctive  impression  remained 
of  his  calculatinof  selfishness  and  utter  want 
of  warmth  and  kindliness  of  nature. 

He  felt  that  Valerie  was  acting  under 
the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  world 
she  was  but  just  entering  on,  in  complete 
ignorance,  too,  of  what  would  constitute 
her  happiness,  of  the  requirements  of 
own  heart. 

Poor   child !    how   would   it   fare   with 
her? 
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He  almost  forgot  his  own  trial,  as  with 
the  generosity  of  true  love,  he  murmured 
to  himself — 

"  Let  Valerie  be  happy — only  let  little 
Valerie  be  happy — and  for  the  rest — no 
matter!" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

There  came  to  Fair  Oaks  many  contra- 
dictory rumours  of  the  Aubreys.  They 
had  gone  to  town  as  previously  settled. 
Report  now  said  it  was  Kate  who  was 
engaged  to  Mr.  Chillingworth ;  and  that 
the  family  were  coming  back  to  the  Grange 
for  the  marriage. 

An  unsettling  hope  sought  to  steal  into 
Arnold's  thoughts.  He  forced  himself  to 
thrust  it  aside  as  deceitful. 

In  his  determination  to  occupy  his  mind 
to  the  uttermost  he  overtasked  himself,  and 
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brought  on  an  attack  of  fever.  It  was  slight, 
and  would  have  speedily  passed  away,  but  for 
the  exacting  conduct  of  some  of  his  patients, 
who,  with  the  selfishness  we  have  before 
alluded  to,  insisted  on  his  continuing  his 
exertions  when  he  was  quite  unfit  to  do  so. 

Under  professions  of  their  high  opinion 
of  Dr.  Osborne,  their  reliance  on  his 
abilities,  their  dislike  to  seeing  any  other 
doctor,  they  carelessly  carried  out  their 
selfish  whims. 

Patients  generally  seem  to  consider  their 
doctors,  if  not  immortal,  at  least  invulner- 
able. As  we  have  said,  no  one  cares  how  a 
doctor  is,  or  what  he  feels.  When  and 
where  he  is  wanted,  then  and  there  he  must 
go.     Let  him  decline  at  his  peril. 

In  two  or  three  cases  which  Dr.  Osborne 
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knew  to  be  of  little  importance  and  delayed 
attending  for  a  short  time,  Dr.  Badgerby 
was  immediately  sent  for,  to  the  great 
glorification  of  that  individual. 

While  Arnold,  unduly  taxed,  felt  the 
consequences  in  an  increase  of  fever.  For 
a  few  days  he  was  quite  prostrated. 

During  his  illness,  his  nights  were  sleep- 
less, and  as  he  lay  gazing  into  vacancy,  the 
recent  events  of  his  life  were  perpetually 
passing  before  him — a  sort  of  phantasma- 
goria. 

His  intercourse  with  the  Aubreys,  his 
ride  to  the  Grange,  the  day  that  found  him 
so  rich  and  left  him  so  poor ;  the  scene,  the 
air,  the  field  perfumes ;  the  very  notes  of 
the  birds,  were  all  revived  with  mocking 
accuracy.      Again   he    hoped,  discovered, 
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despaired.  Again  he  rode  recklessly  to 
Newtown,  asking  not,  caring  not  whither 
he  went. 

Even  the  little  incidents  of  the  road, 
things  he  had  hardly  been  conscious  of 
noticing,  he  found  to  his  surprise  were  laid 
up  in  his  memory,  and  stood  out  now  like 
invisible -ink  writing  when  held  to  the 
fire. 

The  well-dressed  farmers,  driving  their 
gigs,  or  light  spring  carts  home  from 
market,  the  young  country  girls  with  their 
large  baskets  happily  emptied,  the  laughing 
children  taken  for  a  holiday  trip  in  the 
jolting  cart  or  waggon,  neighbourly  greet- 
ings passing  from  side  to  side,  all  was 
re-produced. 

And,  as  must  ever  be,  where  life  itself  is, 
some  of  the  little  passing  scenes  not  with- 
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out  suggestiveness,  slight  and  unconnected 
as  they  were. 

He  remembered  a  dog-cart,  with  a  splen- 
did black  mare,  drawn  up  at  the  door  of  a 
small  public  house  on  the  high-road.  A 
farmer,  well-dressed,  and  a  fine,  handsome 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  coming  out  from 
it  unsteadily.  He  was  half-drunk,  and 
stumbled  as  he  got  into  his  vehicle.  The 
driver,  a  good-natured,  very  rustic-looking 
farm  servant,  helped  his  master  readily 
enough  to  draw  on  a  large  great  coat,  at 
which  he  was  vainly  fumbling.  But  as 
that  master  stepping  in,  fell  heavily  on  the 
floor  of  the  cart,  an  expression  of  contempt 
gleamed  even  on  that  rustic  face ;  and,  un- 
seen as  he  thought,  he  spurned  with  his 
foot  the  prostrate  form,  then  sprang  to  his 
seat,  seized  the  reins  and  drove  off. 
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The  little  sceue  was  over  and  the  cart 
gone,  in  a  few  seconds.  But  the  expression 
of  the  different  faces  had  attracted  Arnold, 
and  now  recurred  to  his  mind.  Especially 
that  of  the  farmer's  wife,  who  sat  on  the 
driving  seat  by  the  servant.  She  had  not 
turned  her  head  when  her  husband  fell,  but 
sat  looking  steadfastly  forward  in  another 
direction.  Arnold  saw  her  profile — pale, 
fixed,  stony — full  of  stern  shame  and 
weariness.  He  had  never  seen  such  utter 
hopelessness  on  any  face.  His  own  sorrow 
seemed  poor  beside  it,  for  that  at  least 
lived  and  resisted,  and  struggled  with  fate. 
But  this  was  awfully  passive.  It  was 
evident  that  all  contest  with  her  lot  had 
long  ceased  and  died. 

Further  on,  another  glimpse  into  life  as 
to  some  it  is.     A  large  travelling  van  of 
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homely  household  furniture — deal  chairs 
and  tables,  and  coarse  rugs  and  mats.  A 
remembrance  of  a  tired,  patient,  hungry- 
looking  man,  who  should  have  been  young, 
but  was  already  old,  trudging  painfully 
beside  it,  encouraging  a  slight,  sickly  boy, 
who  sat  on  the  foot-board  behind  the 
waggon. 

"  We  shall  be  home  soon,"  the  man  had 
said,  using  the  words  from  habit. 

"  Where  is  home,  father  ?" 

The  wayfarer  sighed  —  "  Far  enough 
now !  Yet  we  shall  have  a  rest  of  some 
kind  to-night.  Keep  a  good  heart,  lad. 
Thou  art  weary,  but  we  have  taken  nought 
to-day,  and  must  on  to  Holden  for  the 
chance." 

And  taking  off  the  ragged  coat  he  wore, 
he  folded  it  into  a  sort  of  cushion  for  the 
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foot-board  on  which  the  child  uneasily 
swayed,  as  the  van  jostled  roughly  on. 
And  a  crust  of  bread  was  produced  from 
some  receptacle.  Black  and  hard  it  looked, 
but  the  father  eyed  it  wistfully  as  he  gave 
it  to  his  child.  The  boy  took  it  gratefully, 
with  a  sharp,  hungry  smile,  painful  to 
witness ;  yet  it  seemed  to  please  the  poor 
father  that  he  could  yet  give  some  little 
pleasure. 

"  God  bless  the  lad  ! "  he  muttered,  not 
without  gladness. 

And  Arnold,  entangled  in  the  line  of 
of  carts,  and  having  slowly  to  walk  his 
borse,  had  time  to  mark  the  look  of  rough 
fondness  with  which  the  words  were  said, 
and  the  smile  which  went  with  them.  It 
chano^ed  the  man's  whole  countenance. 
The  moment  before,  you  would  not  have 
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thought  it  possible  that  poor,  soddened  face 
could  express  so  much.  The  boy  returned 
the  glance,  and,  betraying  in  the  slight 
act  how  he  was  accustomed  to  some  kindly 
thoughts,  spared  a  portion  of  his  scanty 
meal  to  the  lean  watch-dog  beside  him, 
and  they  all  passed  on  and  were  seen  no 
more. 

Passed  on  —  it  seemed  contentedly  — 
almost  cheerfully  again.  Possibly  they 
were  happy  together  !  Yet  what  a  life. 
What  a  grinding,  terrible  life  of  abject 
misery — a  fight  for  daily  bread.  And  how 
many  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures 
know  no  other.  AVhat  a  solemn  mystery 
in  the  mass  of  human  existence ;  what  w^on- 
derfulness  in  life — in  its  mighty  power  of 
suffering  in  many  forms — in  its  mighty 
streams    of    toilinor,    wailinsr,    struofSflinof 
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multitudes  so  touchingly  feeble  and  help- 
less, passing  on,  we  know  not  whither, 
unknown,  unnamed.  Into  the  silent  world 
beyond  the  grave,  finally  to  be  swept — with 
what  awful  experiences  in  the  interim,  who 
shall  say  ?  Spoken  of  by  us  as  the  masses ; 
known  to  us  only  in  the  masses,  yet  each 
with  his  history ;  each  with  his  separate 
existence  ;  each  with  his  something  of 
possible  goodness,  and  certain  suffering. 

Not  without  teaching  these  and  similar 
thoughts.  With  their  suggestions  of  time 
and  of  eternity,  their  reminders  of  the 
mysterious  power  and  significance  of  life, 
they  helped  to  silence  the  murmuring  of 
individual  disappointment.  As  Arnold  lay 
still,  in  enforced  idleness,  his  mind  was 
busy  with  them.  They  gave  him  broader 
views  of  life.     He  felt  that  hitherto  he  had 
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lived,  if  not  to  himself,  yet  too  much  in  his 
own  immediate  world,  neglecting  that  which 
lay  without,  almost,  though  unconsciously, 
as  if  he  expected  to  have  a  mould  of  life 
cast  expressly  for  him — for  the  realization 
of  his  aspirations,  his  love,  his  happiness. 

The  silent  night-watches  brought  better 
and  braver  thoughts.  He  began  to  under- 
stand how  good  might  be  brought  forth 
from  evil;  how  higher  teachings  might  be 
found  in  trial  than  in  peaceful  enjoyment. 
He  had  done  nothing  to  earn  that  yet,  he 
told  himself;  it  was  not  fitting  he  should 
have  it.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  but  a 
child  before  this  last  trial  came.  In  virtue 
of  it,  he  was  now  a  man.  He  did  not 
quarrel  with  the  inevitable  conditions. 

And  now,  freed  for  the  present  from  all 
personal  aims  and  motives,  he   began    to 
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look  forth  on  the  world  in  a  different  spirit, 
and  to  ask  himself  more  earnestly  what 
portion  of  good  he  might  best  be  able  to 
effect ;  what  service  he  might  be  permitted 
to  render.  He  was  stripped  for  the  race. 
He  would  run  it. 

A  healthy,  vigorous  longing  for  work — 
for  usefulness,  rose  up  within  him,  and 
braced  his  every  faculty.  No  longer  he 
repined  at  the  heavy  burden  laid  on  him  by 
the  charge  of  the  children — those  children 
who  had  cost  him  so  dear;  no  longer  he 
despised  his  humble  sphere  of  action,  or 
chafed  inwardly  at  being  denied  a  higher. 
Where  most  truth,  earnestness,  usefulness 
were,  that  was  highest.  It  lay  then  with 
himself  to  elevate  his  own. 

The  possibility  of  being  contented  with  his 
lot  had  never  before  occurred  to  him.     He 
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had  bound  himself  to  it  for  duty's  sake, 
and  in  so  far  he  had  done  well. 

But  a  secret  antagonism  with  his  cir- 
cumstances had  been  kept  up  throughout. 
He  had  despised  them  and  borne  on  only  in 
the  silent  hope  of  being  freed  from  them  in 
time.  Now  he  saw  that  that  impatient 
contempt  had  been  unworthy. 

For  a  new  light  was  breaking  in  on 
Arnold  Osborne,  a  new  perception  of  the 
worth  and  weight  of  life — life  in  itself — 
irrespective  of  its  passing  environments. 
He  felt  its  sacredness,  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  existence,  the  "  one  chance"  never 
to  be  recalled. 

A  marvellous  responsibility,  in  truth,  to 
be  laid  on  frail  humanity,  yet  a  glorious — 
this  "  one  chance,"  precious  in  itself,  price- 
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less  ill  its  relation  to  that  future,  dis- 
connected from  which  all  life  becomes  a 
mystery  inexplicable. 

At  intervals,  thoughts  of  Valerie,  sudden 
passionate  regrets  for  her  loss,  would  flash 
across  his  mind.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, for  his  was  a  nature  not  lightly 
moved.  He  knew  that  his  intercourse 
with  her,  his  deep  love  for  her,  all  this 
present  struggle,  would  colour  his  whole 
existence ;  and  in  the  silent  depths  of  his 
soul  he  could  not  but  realise  that  which 
might  have  been — and  was  not. 

But  he  strove  steafastly  against  weaken- 
ing regrets.  He  never  encouraged  them. 
He  determined  to  overcome  tliem.  Faith- 
fully the  resolve  was  carried  out. 

Not  without  stern  effort. 
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But  it  was  done. 

Arnold  Osborne  came  out  from  that 
trial-time  a  braver,  a  stronger,  and  a  better 
man. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


RESULT. 


Not  long  after  Arnold  recovered  from  his 
fever,  which  was  then  prevalent  in  the  dis- 
trict, Paul  Glyn  took  it,  and  in  a  far  more 
alarming  form.  He  had  long  felt  ill,  with- 
out complaining,  and  now  death  seemed  all 
but  inevitable. 

The  case  taxed  all  Dr.  Osborne's  ener- 
gies; yet  he  took  charge  of  it  single- 
handed.  He  could  not  bear  to  trust  any 
other  with  the  care  of  a  life  none  other 
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could  value  as  he  did — prized  always,  never 
yet  as  now,  when  it  wavered  and  flickered, 
and  threatened  to  go  out  from  hour  to 
hour. 

Arnold  felt  now — as  in  such  hours  what 
honest,  loving  nature  will  not? — that  he  had 
never  yet  sufficiently  valued  his  friend. 
He  thought  with  gentleness  of  his  weak- 
nesses, his  peculiarities.  He  recalled  his 
generosity,  his  candour,  his  power  of  steady, 
patient,  self-forgetting  friendship.  That 
last  so  rare.  He  recollected  a  thousand 
proofs  of  it,  even  from  boyhood.  Not 
least,  indeed,  in  boyhood.  For  Paul's 
early  appreciation  of  his  character,  its  en- 
dowments and  its  needs,  had  done  far 
more  for  him  than  any  direct  teaching  he 
had  ever  had.  What  support  and  help  he 
had  always  found  in  Paul.     What  friend- 
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ship,  what  recognition  !  True  friendship  is 
recognition. 

Paul  Glyn's  assumption  of  misanthropy 
had  never  greatly  misled  Arnold.  That 
assumption  is  often  the  last  resource  of  one 
whose  heart  has  proved  stronger  than  his 
head,  and  who  would  fain  have  us  believe 
his  head  is  stronger  than  his  heart. 

But  now  all  disguises  fell  off.  Paul's 
habits  of  opposition  ceased  for  the  time. 
In  the  weakness  of  illness  he  was  essenti- 
ally himself — 

"  His  heart  no  truer,  but  his  words  and  ways 
More  true  to  it." 

One  day  when  he  was  too  ill  to  read,  a 
letter  from  Kate  Aubrey  arrived.  He 
asked  Arnold  to  open  it,  and  tell  him  the 
contents. 

Arnold  obeyed,  seeking  to  steel  himself 
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against  those  contents.  He  guessed  what 
they  were. 

His  previsions  were  correct.  Kate  wrote 
to  tell  of  Valerie's  approaching  marriage ; 
of  difficulties  which  had  arisen,  and  had 
had  to  be  surmounted  ere  the  engagement 
could  be  made  public;  of  all  being  now 
finally  settled.  She  told  her  old  friend 
Paul  she  had  had  "some  silly  prejudice" 
against  Mr.  Chilli ngworth,  while  Lady 
Southdown  had  tried  to  throw  them  to- 
gether; he  had  understood  this,  and  had 
confided  to  her  that  it  was  Valerie  who 
was  the  true  object  of  his  attachment. 
Then  all  had  been  well ;  though  little  Va- 
lerie had  timidly  sheltered  herself  under 
the  mistaken  impression,  to  avoid  the  no- 
tice and  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Kate   said   Colonel  Aubrey  was   much 
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pleased  with  the  engagement.  He  was 
coming  over  to  the  marriage.  Lady  South- 
down of  course  was  delighted.  She  had  been 
willing  to  give  the  heir  her  wealthy  niece, 
and  he  had  chosen  the  comparatively  poor 
one.  Her  ladyship's  aims  rose  again.  She 
worked  quite  a  neat  little  problem  by  the 
rule  of  three  out  of  the  proceeding.  If 
Valerie,  portionless,  were  equal  to  Chilling- 
worth  Court  and  twenty  thousand  a  year, 
then,  what  would  Kate  with  her  goodly 
heritage  of  the  Grange  be  equal  to  ?  the 
result  gave  a  peerage.  Lady  Southdown 
had  never  been  so  logical  before,  and  never 
better  pleased  with  herself.  Not  that  Miss 
Kate  was  undutiful  enough  to  do  more 
than  hint  at  these  last  remarks. 

Then  there  was  a  little  enclosure,  more 
huskily  read.     It  was  from  Valerie.     Poor 

VOL.  II.  s 
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little  Valerie  I  It  was  evident  she  did  not 
realise  what  she  was  doing.  She  said  she 
was  very  happy.  She  certainly  was  very 
grateful  for  a  preference  which  seemed  so 
disinterested. 

Perhaps  she  might  have  been  less  so  had 
she  known  Mr.  Chillinf^worth's  co^^itations 
on  the  two  sisters ;  his  willingness  to  ad- 
mire the  brilliant  and  well-dowered  sister, 
his  decision  that  the  younger  one  was  far 
the  more  attractive,  if  she  had  heard  the 
secret — 

'*  Thank  Heaven !  money  don't  much 
signify  to  me.  I  can  afford  to  pay  for  my 
fancies,"  which  had  decided  his  proposal  to 
her. 

Of  all  this  she  could  know  nothing.  So 
she  was  very  grateful  to  him  ;  had  a  girl's 
gratification  at  this,  the  first  proposal  she 
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had  ever  received,  and — she  was  yet  so 
young — in  the  pleasure  she  was  giving  her 
father,  aunt,  and  all  about  her.  She  mis- 
took all  the  pleasant  little  flutter  of  her 
position  for  engaged  affections,  and  in  this 
belief  she,  like  many  another,  ignorantly 
signed  away  her  future. 

Poor  little  Valerie ! 

Arnold  insisted  with  himself  on  reading 
her  note  to  Paul  steadily  through  to  the 
end,  but  the  words  almost  choked  him. 

Paul  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  detect 
some  trace  of  emotion  in  bis  voice.  He 
attributed  it  to  Valerie's  saying,  signifi- 
cantly, that  Adrian  knew  of  her  engage- 
ment, and  had  now  given  up  further  travel, 
and  was  to  come  home  immediately.  The 
inference  was  clear.     Kate  had  relented. 

And  Paul,    like  Lady   Southdown   and 

S  2 
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many  others,  had  supposed  Arnold  attached 
to  Kate,  though  on  what  terms  they  had 
parted  he  did  not  know. 

Even  Paul  thought  so ! 

Thus  are  we  known  and  understood  even 
of  our  friends ! 

He  said,  consolingly,  he  did  not  think 
Kate  Auhrey  would  ever  marry  Adrian. 
It  was  meant  to  be  an  ofF-hand,  incidental 
remark,  but  Paul's  kind  face  looked  so 
anxious  and  earnest  about  it,  that  Arnold 
saw  it  was  not  accidental. 

He  replied,  that  he  did  not  wish  other- 
wise. More  he  could  not  say.  More  than 
ever  now  he  shrank  from  explanations. 
He  thought  he  had  no  right  to  bring  up  the 
name  of  Mr.  Chillingworth's  bride  in  con- 
nexion with  his  own. 

No ;  a  deep  silence  must  curtain  off  the 
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past.  And,  for  a  while,  the  future  also. 
The  day's  work  for  the  day  was  all  he  could 
meet.  One  day  at  a  time,  all  he  had  to 
undertake.  He  would  have  as  many  good 
day's  work  as  possible,  not  perhaps  always 
seeing  in  what  they  were  to  result,  but  no 
matter — "  Each  good  day's  work  will  fit  in 
somewhere,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  on 
that  principle  he  laboured  on. 

His  immediate  duty  was  his  friend's 
case.  Every  moment  he  could  spare  from 
his  other  patients  was  passed  by  Paul's  side. 

And  after  long,  anxious  watching,  his  care 
was  rewarded.  Paul  Glyn  was  out  of  danger. 

^'  Arnold,  my  dear   fellow,   how  can    I 
ever  thank  you  for   all   your  kindness?' 
exclaimed  Paul,  as  he  began  to  feel  health 
and  strength  returning. 

^'  You  have  nothing   to  thank   me  for, 
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Paul,  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  not  felt  so 
happy,  or  so  usefully  employed  for  ages. 
I  am  more  in  love  with  my  profession  than 
ever,  since  it  has  been  instrumental  to  the 
saving  of  a  life  like  this.  There  now,  don't 
talk.     You  can't  be  too  quiet." 

Arnold  said  truly,  that  he  had  been 
happy  in  this  absorbing  occupation.  It 
had  left  him  no  time  to  think  of  his  own 
disappointment.  He  had  had  no  time  to 
think  of  himself  at  all.  Is  that,  after  all, 
the  secret  of  happiness  ? 

Mr.  Glyn  still  required  the  utmost  care, 
and  more  attendance  than  Dr.  Osborne 
could  well  continue  to  give,  while  his 
patient  continued  at  the  cottage. 

He  determined  to  get  him  to  remove  to 
the  lodgings  over  the  Arch  Gate,  where  he 
would  be  but  a  few  paces  from  his  -elector's 
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house,  and  could  be  visited  many  times  a 
day,  if  necessary. 

Arnold  fully  expected  a  contest  about 
it,  but  he  must  risk  that.  It  was  not  only 
a  desirable  move  for  Paul  to  make  until 
better,  but  Dr.  Osborne  hoped  it  might  be 
the  means  of  withdrawing  his  friend  finally 
from  his  hermitage,  getting  him  gradually 
occupied  with  the  active  duties  of  life,  and 
waking  him  to  a  sense  of  those  responsi- 
bilities which  he,  Arnold,  as  we  have  seen, 
nov/  felt  so  deeply.  He  knew  he  must 
carry  his  point  with  Mr.  Glyn  by  a  coup 
de  main,  if  he  carried  it  at  all. 

"  Paul,"  he  began,  **  you  need  now 
change  of  air.  And  you  need  a  great  deal 
more  watching  than  I  can  give  you  here." 

"  Well,  what  comes  next  ?  for  I  see 
there  is  more  to  be  said." 
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"  There  is.  I  am  charmed  to  see  my 
patient's  faculties  remain  so  acute !  You 
must  leave  this,  so  I  have  taken  for  you 
the  Arch  Gate " 

"Taken?" 

"  Yes,  taken.  There  are  no  other  such 
lodgings  in  all  Fair  Oaks.  The  oppor- 
tunity v^as  not  to  be  lost.  I  took  them  in 
your  name  for  a  month." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  cool  hand,  Dr.  Os- 
borne." 

"  You  flatter  me.  I  sent  your  good 
Mrs.  Jackson  to  see  them.  She  is  de- 
lighted with  them." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  that !  The  very  centre 
of  observation  and  gossip  !" 

"  Of  cbeerfulness,  sunshine,  and  friendly 
society." 

"  Pshaw  !" 
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"  Your  removal  is  fixed  for  to-morrow, 
and  if  you  won't  go  amiably,  I  must  exer- 
cise a  just  professional  authority,  and  insist 
on  it.  I  don't  say  much  of  my  own  in- 
terest, but  you  know  what  it  would  be  to 
me  to  have  you  and  the  Arch  Gate  for 
occasional  refuge." 

Paul  submitted.  Dr.  Osborne  was  half 
sorry  to  see  how  quietly.  It  showed  how 
weak  he  felt. 

However,  the  move  once  effected,  the 
gain  was  manifest.  The  invalid  rapidly 
recovered.  The  imaginary  impossibility  of 
living  amongst  others  was  overcome.  Mr. 
Glyn  could  not  help  liking  the  pretty 
Arch  Gate  rooms.  He  got  the  owners  to 
cede  the  whole,  gave  up  his  solitary  cot- 
tage, and  removed  all  his  things  to  his  new 
abode  for  a  permanence. 
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With  this  friendly  haven  within  reach, 
Arnold  found  his  step-mother's  society 
ranch  more  endurable.  She  wished  to 
remain  at  the  Archway  House,  and  he 
consented  to  the  arrangement  continuing. 

"  Now,  Paul,"  said  Arnold,  one  evening, 
"  I've  come  to  dine  with  you.  What 
capital  quarters  !  I  think  I  shall  come 
and  dine  with  you  every  day !  It's  famous 
having  you  so  near.  Miss  Gustava  is 
dining  at  my  house." 

"  Pray  is  she  going  to  dine  there  every 
day?  Is  that  the  explanation  of  your 
friendly  proposal?"  said  Mr.  Glyn,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  happy  to  say  it's  Miss 
Gustava's  farewell.  Some  relation  from 
whom  she  has    '  great    expectations,'  has 
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asked  her  for  six  months  to  Newcastle. 
Far  enough — Newcastle — at  any  rate  !" 

"  Yes.  Not  that  you  have  heard  the 
last  of  her  by  any  means." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  dare  say  there 
are  doctors  at  Newcastle !  Any  way,  six 
months  is  a  long  time." 

That  there  are  doctors  at  Newcastle  we 
do  not  dispute.  But  we  are  grieved  to 
state  that  Miss  Gustava's  campaign  in  the 
North  was  not  crowned  with  success,  and 
that  she  returned  to  Fair  Oaks  with  her 
original  speculation  still  in  hand.  However, 
for  the  present  Dr.  Osborne  was  released, 
and  free  to  enjoy  the  success  of  his  friendly 
plans  for  Mr.  Glyn. 

Mr.  Glyn,  though  gradually  and  very 
slowly,  was  beginning  to  cede  point  after 
point  of  his  unwise  isolation,  and  mixed  in 
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some  degree  with  others.  With  restored 
strength,  his  contrarieties  reappeared  in 
full  vigour,  but  these  were  so  much  a  part 
of  himself,  Arnold  hardly  knew  how  to 
wish  them  away. 

And  in  spite  of  them,  Mr.  Glyn  became 
very  popular;  and  if  he  at  last  consents, 
as  Dr.  Osborne  hopes  he  may,  to  accept 
practice  once  more,  he  will  find  plenty  of 
employment  awaiting  him. 

The  restoration  of  his  father's  fortune 
would  have  enabled  Arnold  to  give  up 
Fair  Oaks  had  he  so  wished.  But  he  did 
not  now  seek  to  do  so.  There  was  much 
to  be  done.  He  was  made  willing  to  serve, 
willing  to  take  his  appointed  part,  high  or 
low,  in  the  great  life-drama.  He  would 
not  leave  Fair  Oaks  until  he  felt  that  his 
work  there  was  fully  accomplished. 
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But  this  recital  of  a  doctor's  experiences 
has  been  sufficiently  prolonged ;  with  a 
very  few  words  more  we  will  close  our 
record,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

Arnold's  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of 
his  profession  continued  ;  but  he  more  and 
more  clearly  distinguished  the  actualities 
of  that  profession  from  its  capabihties. 

These  last  were  beginning  to  reveal 
themselves  to  him  as  almost  of  the  infinite. 
With  broad  and  hopeful  views,  he  took  up 
his  daily  work  as  a  great  and  sufficing 
occupation,  worthy  of  a  man's  full  toil  and 
thought.  He  worked  with  an  energy  and 
conscientiousness  which  would  have  dig- 
nified the  lowliest  labour;  and,  like  all 
honest  labour,  it  was  doubly  blessed,  it 
blessed  the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver, 
the  physician  as  much  as  his  patients. 
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His  character  rose,  strengthened,  and 
developed.  And  though  when  he  had  lost 
his  latest,  dearest  hope,  he  had  thought 
that  nothing  could  "  glad  or  grieve  him 
more,"  in  the  returning  health  of  his 
thoughts  he  fought  out  all  morbid  regrets 
and  life-weariness,  and  felt  that  no  human 
being  had  a  right  to  indulge  such  feelings, 
or  to  use  such  words.  Disappointed  his 
hopes  and  aims  had  hitherto  been,  yet 
his  life  need  not  be  unhappy.    Far  from  it. 

But  happy,  or  unhappy,  was  not  the 
question,  now  that  other  and  loftier  aims 
were  before  him.  Happiness,  or  suffering, 
these  were  things  to  be  neither  sought  nor 
shunned.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  meet 
either.  He  did  not  shrink  from  trial,  nor 
had  he  peevishly  thrown  away  his  belief  in 
the  good  that  life  may  bring.     He  recog- 
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nized  its  beauty,  and  its  goodness,  even 
while  to  him  much  had  been  denied.  God's 
great  universe  was  still  rich  and  fair,  and 
pregnant  with  meaning  and  promise ;  he 
dared  not  spread  a  pall  over  it,  and  fill  it 
with  lamentation  and  blackness,  because 
his  own  small  sphere  was  clouded. 

Clouded,  perhaps,  for  a  time  only.  So 
he  said ;  for  he  had  large  faith  and  hope  in 
life. 

Wisely.  For  life  is  infinitely  precious. 
In  its  infinite  changes,  what  undreamt-of 
blessedness  may  arise !  That  which  we 
missed  yesterday,  we  may  meet  to-morrow; 
each  new  day  may  be  our  destined  day  of 
blessing,  only  asking  faith  and  patience  from 
us,  for  its  perfect  revelation  and  fulfilment. 
Life  is  priceless.  Let  us  have  faith  in 
life. 
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We  leave  Arnold  Osborne  at  Fair  Oaks, 
no  great  worldly  success  attending  him — 
no  great  worldly  career  opening  to  him — a 
laborious  profession  for  his  daily  occupa- 
tion— its  usefulness,  his  reward. 

''Only  this,  after  all?" 

Only  this.     Yet  enough. 

For  a  noble  and  beautiful  thing  is  an 
earnest  and  faithful  life,  under  whatsoever 
disadvantages  of  position,  or  contrariety 
of  circumstance  it  has  to  be  carried  out. 

Brave — calm — loyal  — Arnold  Osborne 
still  believes,  and  hopes,  and  labours. 

Let  your  good  wishes  go  with  him ! 

THE  END. 
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almost  in  av,e,  of  the  powers  of  its  author." — New  Quarterly. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  SETTLER  S  TRAVELS. 

In  2  vols,  post  Svo. 

DIARY     OF     TRAVELS 

IN  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
BY   AN  AUSTRALIAN   SETTLER. 

"This  Diary  including  so  many  places  of  interest  at  the 
present  moment,  and  bringing  the  narrat  ve  of  events  down  to  so 
recent  a  period,  will  be  universally  read  and  appreciated." — 
Observer. 

•'As  a  book  of  Travel,  this  Diary  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  work  full  of 
animated  and  interesting  descriptions  of  men  and  things." — 
M  or  pins'  Post. 
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MR.    PLATt's    new    work. 

Post  8-vo,  cloth  lettered, 

LINDEN     ]VI  A  N  0  R  5 

OR,  RURAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY  WILLIAM  PLATT,  ESQ. 

"  There  is  something  truly  refreshing  in  the  simple,  homely 
themes  of  '  Linden  Manor  ;'  they  touch  the  heart,  and  the  con- 
templation of  them  tends  to  exalt  the  mind.  The  writer  may 
rest  satisfied  that  he  has  produced  a  standard  work  which  will 
delight  every  class  of  reader.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  a 
present." — Sporting  Magazine. 

"  A  book  recommending  itself  to  all  lovers  of  rural  England, 
by  its  honest  sympathy  with  country  scenes,  and  its  loving  ob- 
servation of  country  characters." — The  Leader. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  lettered, 

BEATEN  PATHS  FROM  BOULOGNE  TO 
BABELMANDEB. 

BY  EDWARD  SULLIVAN,   ESQ. 

Author   of  "  Rambles   and    Scrambles   in    North   and   South 
America,"  "  The  Bungalow  and  the  Tent,"  &c. 

"  Mr.  Sullivan  has  here  produced  a  lively,  graphic,  and  enter- 
taining volume;  rich  in  curious  anecdotes,  exciting  incidents, 
and  scholarly  allusions." — Morning  Post, 


MISS  LAMONTE  S  NEW  NOVEL. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo, 

LOVE     VERSUS     MONEY. 

BY  ELISH  LAMONTE. 

"  This  will  take  its  place  among  the  most  popular  novels  of 
the  day.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland  and  the  writer  is  quite  at 
home  in  delineating  the  manners  and  habits  of  that  country.  It 
is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  delight  by  every  son  and  daughter 
of  '  Quid  Ireland.'  " — Sparling  Magazine. 
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COLONEL  CHURCHILL  S  NEW  WORK. SECOND   EDITION. 

In  3  vols.,  Svo,  with  a  new  and  important  Map,  laid  down  by  the 
British  Officers  of  the  Expedition.  Original  Portraits  of  Druse 
and  Maronite  Chiefs,  and  Illustrative  Landscape  Drawings,  by 
F.  Halpen,  Esq. 

iM  0  U  N  T    LEBANON    AND    ITS 
INHABITANTS: 

A  TEN  years'  residence,  FROM  1842  TO  1852. 
Br  COLONEL  CHURCHILL, 

STAFF  OFFICER  0>f  THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION  TO  SYRIA. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Col.  Churchill's  '  Mount  Lebanon' 
is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  that  has  been  given  to 
the  public.  The  history  of  the  Druse  religon  forms  a  most 
interesting  and  important  feature  in  these  volumes." — Observer. 


THE  KAFFIR  WAR. 

In  1  vol.,  Svo,  with  INIap  and  Plates,  the  Second  Edition,  revised, 

CAMPAIGNING  IN  KAFFIELAND ; 

OR,  SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES   IN  THE  KAFFIR  WAR 

OF  1851-2. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  R.  KING. 

"  Captain  King's  book  contains  the  best  picture  that  has 
appeared  of  the  incidents  and  hardships  which  occurred  to  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  war  in  South  Africa." — Spectator. 

*'  The  Government  Map  of  the  Cape  prefi.xed  to  this  new 
edition  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work." 


CAPTAIN  Henderson's  "  new  south  wales." 
Second  Edition,  in  2  vols,  post  Svo, 

EXCURSIONS  AND  ADVENTURES  IN 
NEW  SOUTH  \yALES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  HENDERSON,  78TH  HIGHLANT)ERS. 
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COMPLETION  OF  MR.  JAMES  S  NEW   tUSTORICAL  WORK. 

In  4  vols.  8vo, 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD 
CGEUR  DE  LION. 

BY    G.    P.    R.    JAMES,    ESQ. 

Author  of  "  Richelieu,"    '•  Life  of  Louis  XIV,"  &c. 

''  Mr.  James's  chracters are  drawn  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  existing  records.  The  events  are  industriously  studied,  so  as 
to  bear  the  stamp  of  historic  truth  ;  and  the  very  landscapes  are 
painted  with  that  fideity  which  an  artist  only  can  bestow." 
— Munthly  Review. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 


In  2  large  vols,  Svo, 

A  TREASURY  OF  PEARLS  OF  GREAT 
PRICE. 

Collected  and  set  in  order  by  Louisa  Francrs  Poui.ter. 

"  I  believe  it  must  be  acknowdedged  that  so  many  noble  senti- 
ments, passages  of  sucli  eloquence  and  exquisite  beauty,  so  great 
a  variety  of  thoughts  in  the  highest  degree  original  and  interest- 
ing, will  seldom  be  found  within  the  narrow  compass  of  two 
volumes  ;  and  that  the  title  I  have  given  to  them  is  no  vain 
assumption  for  that  they  do  indeed  contain  '  Pearls  of  Great 
Price.'  " — Preface. 


MRS.  JAMESON  S  DELINEATIONS  Oi    THE  FEMALE  CHARACTEH. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  2  vols  ,  post  Svo,  with  Etchings  by  the  Author. 

THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN. 

BY  MRS.  JAMESON. 
Author  of  "  Legends  of  the  Saints,"  and  of  the  "  Madonna." 

"  Two  truly  delightful  volumes  ;  the  most  charming  of  all  the 
works  of  a  charming  writer." — Blackivood. 


New  Works  Published  hy  Saunders  and  OtJey.        7 
Third  Edition,  in  2  vols.,  post  8vo. 

CELEBRATED  FEMALE  SOVEREIGNS. 

BY  MRS.  JAMESON. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Jameson  for  these  very  delightful 
volumes." — Neiv  Monthly. 

"  A  series  of  admirable  biographies  of  celebrated  Female 
Sovereigns." — Metropolita7i. 


TURNING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


With  numerous  plates,  price  7s.  6d.  bound,  post  free,  a  complete 
and  practical  Guide  to  this  beautiful  science,  entitled 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  TURNING. 


A   GIFT  BOOK  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

The  Eleventh  Edition — the  Flowers  coloured  from  Nature. 
Tn  1  vol.,  choice  silk  binding,  price  10s.  6d,  post  free, 

THE    LANGUAGE    OF    FLOWERS. 

(fleurs  parlantes.) 

Dedictated  by  special  pemission  to  the  Duches  of  Kent. 

"  An  elegant  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  the  '  Langfuage  of 
Flowers.'  It  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  publishers 
to  furnish  a  book  that  shall  be  suitable  in  every  rtspect  as  a 
presentation  or  gift  book,  so  exquisitely  finished  are  its  einbellish- 
raents,  and  so  chaste,  elegant,  and  appropriate  its  highly  orna- 
mental silk  binding." 


FOR  AUTHORS    PUBLISHING. 

A  DVICE  TO  AUTHORS,  Inexperienced  TVriters, 
and  Professors  of  Manuscripts,  on  the  efficient 
Publication  of  Books  intended  for  General  Circulation 
or  Private  Distribution.  Sent  post-free  to  Orders 
enclosing  twelve  stamps,  addressed  to  Messrs. 
SAUNDERS  AND    OTLEY,  Publishers,  Conduit  St. 


8        Neiv  W^orks  Published  by  Saunders  and  Otley. 
POETICAL  WORKS. 

Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley  have  recentlj^  published: 
THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  YEW;  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

n 

TROUBLED  DREAMS.      BY  JOHN  HAUTLEIGH. 
MELANCHOLY;    AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

POEMS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  PAUL   FERROLL,' 

Including  IX  Poems  by  V. 

POETICAL  TENTATIVES.       BY  LYNN  ERITH. 
POEMS.      BY  PHILIP  CHALONER. 

FIVE  DRAMAS.       BY  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

Author  of  '*  Sketches  of  English  and  Scotch  Scenery,"  "  The 
Warehouseman,"  *'  A  Traveller's  Diary,"  &c. 

HANNO.       A  TRAGEDY. 

The  Second  Edition. 

MORTIMER.  A  TALE.   BY  W.  G.  STARBUCK. 

SIR  E.  L.  BULWER's  EVA;  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

LAYS  OF  MANY  YEARS.  BY  REV.  J.  D.  HULL. 

WAR  LYRICS.   BY  A.  AND  L.  SHORE. 

Second  Edition. 
Price  2s.  post  free, 

The  Young  Poet's  Assistant ; 

A  FEW  HINTS  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  POETRY, 
BY  AN  OLD  KEVIEWER. 

*'  The  Old  Reviewer's  experience  will  be  invaluable  to  the  young  Poet- 
it  kindles  hope  and  breathes  encouragement." — London  Journal. 

F.  Shoberl,  Printer,  51,  Rupert  Street. 
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